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REVIEWS 

The Nature and Dignity of Christ. By 

Joanna Baillie. London, 1831. Longman 

& Co. 
Joanna Bartute holds that rank amongst our 
elder modern authors, and her poetry is so 
connected with that re-awakening of our lite- 
rature which took place about the commence- 
ment of the present century, that whatever 
she writes, however slight, or however unequal 
to the works which made her fame, has a 
peculiar claim to respectful attention. Of 
Joanna Baillie’s intellectual strength, of her 
profound knowledge of the workings of pas- 
sion, rendered more extraordinary by the pla- 
cidity with which she herself delineates them 
—of Joanna Baillie’s genius and language, 
which are both so essentially old-English, 
deep, sound, vigorous, unfeigned, and un- 
adulterate—we are proud to express our ad- 
miration. It would afford a subject for a long 
and not uninteresting article to point out the 
striking difference in the mind and writings 
of the literary women of thirty and forty years 
ago, and the literary women of the present 
time: those who have not perused their 
writings in connexion, will hardly believe how 
great is the difference ;—what a commentary 
the perusal affords on the entire change that 
has obtained in habits, manners, feelings, 
education, tastes, and life! Amongst the 
elders—with Joanna Baillie at their head, 
asregards mind—the distinguishing features 
are nerve, simplicity, vigour, continuity, un- 
ambitious earnestness, and good English. We 
find also elaborate and skilfully-developed 
Amongst our distinguished women of 

ter date, we find accomplishment, grace, 
brilliancy, sentiment, scenery poetically 
sketched, and character acutely handled ; ta- 
lent in all shapes and ways, but not so much 
that can claim the name of genius. There 
is nothing of what we have called continuity. 
Writing little but detached tales or novels, 
which, however clever, are only volumes of 
episodes, separate scenes, and striking cha- 
racters, most of them unconnected with the 
main business of the book—it is as sketchers, 
whether for vivacity or pathos, nature or art; 
as sketchers, whether of the country, the town, 
or the heart, of life or of manners, that our 
gifted women are now chiefly distinguished. 
In the female poetry too of the present day, 
fascinating tenderness, brilliancy of fancy, 
and beauty of feeling, stand in the place of 
sustained loftiness of imagination, and com- 
pact artist-like diction. Our elder literary 
women were, in the spirit of their intellect, 
more essentially masculine; our younger ones 
are integrally feminine—women of fashion- 
able as well as studious life, women generally, 
who not only write books but abound in ele- 
gant accomplishments. 

We have not, and are not likely to have 





— 


at present, another Mary Wolstencroft (we 
merely speak of her as having exhibited 
grasp of mind), another Mrs. Inchbald, an- 
other Mrs. Radcliffe—Joanna Baillie is their 
only representative ; adding, to the power of 
mind which they possessed, that dignified 
play of fancy, that amplitude of calm, bold 
thought, and that “ accomplishment of 
verse”’ which they possessed not. Modern 
imaginative literature in England owes 
much to her ‘ Plays on the Passions ;’ per- 
haps more than to any other publication 
except ‘ Percy’s Reliques ;’ at all events, our 
greatest poets, who were young when her 
plays appeared, have nearly all borne testi- 
mony to the advantage and delight with which 
they perused them. With all this, the name 
of Joanna Baillie is not buzzed and blazoned 
about as very inferior names are; her works 
do not attain the honour of calf and gold in 
libraries where inferior works shine; poet- 
ical readers of strong sensibility and unculti- 
vated taste do not dote upon ‘ Basil,’ or quote 
from ‘ Ethwald;’ and we never, by any 
chance, saw a line of hers transcribed in an 
album! One or two of her Shakspearian 
snatches of song have been set to music; 
but, (to quote the words of an able critic,) 
“The celebrity of Joanna Baillie has been 
of a most peculiar nature; her fame has had 
about it a peculiar purity. It has been the 
unparticipated treasure of the world of taste 
and intellect.” We know that with this 
illustrious authoress there is a noble careless- 
ness of praise, partly consequent on her 
years, her standing in society, and her having 
simply written at the instigation of her own 
genius; obeying the voice from the shrine, 
and not the command of the outer-court 
worshippers: but still, we feel vexed to see 
women of later date, and, however gifted, 
every way inferior to Joanna Baillie, written 
about, and likenessed, and lithographed, be- 
fore uer—the senior and superior of all. 
These casual remarks will prove that we 
appreciate Joanna Baillie ; we can, therefore, 
with better grace express our regret that she 
has just published the little work, the name 
of which heads this notice. It is controver- 
sial, and controversy is best left to learned 
divines—certainly better left alone by ladies. 





Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including 
the Constitutional andEcelesiastical History 
of England, from the decease of Elizabeth 
to the abdication of James II. By Robert 
Vaughan. 2 vols. 8°, London, 1831. 
Holdsworth. 

Anoruer labourer in the field of historical 

inquiry—another adventurer on that “debate- 

able land,” both of religion and politics, “ the 

Stuart dynasty.” We bid Mr. Vaughan wel- 

come, for we are not among those who dis- 

approve the present multiplication of histo- 
rical works :~—let but each writer possess some 








competency to the task, and we feel assured 
that the cause of historical truth will be far more 
advanced by the exertions of a dozen writers, 
each with his own peculiar view of the sub- 
ject, and each consequently bringing out 
some one point into clearer light, or tracing 
some one questionable fact to its authentic 
source, than it could be by any one writer, 
though combining the talents and informa- 
tion of them all. We hail the subject too— 
although one which for nearly two hundred 
years a been contested with a bitterness 
that proves how fierce can be the “ war of 
words,” and which, even in the present day, 
never fails to bring along with it more of 
deep and earnest feeling than of calm and phi- 
losophical reflection; for, spirit-stirring, pic- 
turesque, and poetical, as are many scenes 
of our earlier history, yet must every portion 
yield to the commanding importance of this. 
It is a period, too, which possesses peculiar 
claims on our attention at the present time, 
when the whole nation has just obtained, 
calmly and bloodlessly, those very rights for 
which our forefathers paid so dearly, and 
when the very principles which in the days 
of the Stuarts consigned their asserter to the 
the dungeon—nay, even to the scaffold, have 
been acknowledged on the woolsack, and re- 
peated from the throne. 


The greater part, indeed by far the greater 
part, of the writers on this period have been 
Tories; it is, therefore, really important for 
those who would view both sides of this much 
controverted question, that we should occa- 
sionally meet with a writer who, instead of 
the usual quotations from Clarendon, Heylin, 
and Walker, will give information derived 
from works written by the opposing party— 
and no writer will be found to be so well 
qualified for this task, as one whose feelings 
and principles are in unison with those whose 
vindication he undertakes. Mr. Vaughan 
takes the liberal side—but with as little of 
the mere spirit of partizanship as any writer 
can possess. In his reface he very justly 
remarks, that “the influence of the Puritans 
and their descendants on the great questions 
of civil freedom and liberty of conscience, is 
a topic of inquiry equally curious and valuable. 
It was not to have been expected that writers 
having no sympathy with the religious prin- 
ciples of these men should treat their story, 
in this view of it, either adequately or fairly : 
and it is a little singular that no non-confor- 
mist should ever have attempted that separate 
and continuous investigation of it, which its 
interest and importance demand. The lead- 
ing design of the author has been to produce 
a work of this nature. Should it be inferred 
from these observations that the ensuing nar- 
rative will be found to consist of indiscrimi- 
nate censure on the one hand, and mere 
eulogy on the other, the perusal of a few 
chapters wil! probably be sufficient to correct 
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this misapprehension. That division of the 
moral or religious virtues, which is implied 
in this too-frequent method of setting forth 
the history of England during the seventeenth 
century, does not belong to the present state 
of existence.” ‘This last remark is peculiarly 
appropriate, for it is certainly sufficient to 
excite the risibility of those “not to mirth 
inclined,” to observe how, in the pages even 
of modern Tory writers, the combatants in 
this great struggle are parcelled out, like 
the heroes of nursery literature, into the alto- 
gether good, and the altogether bad—into a 
species of moral “ Bianchi e Neri,” the one fit 
inhabitants of heaven, the other fit subjects for 
the rule of the prince of darkness alone. That 
these should have been the opinions of such 
writers as Walker, Heylin, and Clarendon— 
men in whose ears the reiterated call for ven- 
geance against a tyrannical hierarchy had 
echoed, and whose eyes had beheld the banner 
of the triumphant parliament floating proudly 
from tower and keep, is very natural ; but, 
that well-educated men, in the present day, 
now that the extravagant doctrines of the 
divine right of church or king are exploded 
by all, save a handful of addle-brained fana- 
tics, should characterize the whole body of 
Cavaliers, as noble, high-spirited, intelligent 
maintainers of peace and good order, and the 
whole body of Puritans as a “compound of 
barbarism, intolerance, and madness,” would 
be most ludicrous, were it not also most 
wicked. When will these party writers learn 
and adopt the commonest of all common 
adages, that “much may be said on both 
sides”? Much has been already said on the 
one side—much more indeed than authentic 
history will warrant; we will therefore, as 
bound in common justice, bring some of these 
controverted statements before our readers in 
our next paper, and follow Mr. Vaughan 
through the very interesting period which he 
has chosen ; nor can we better conclude this 
short preliminary notice than by adopting his 
own words, which we should wish to be con- 
sidered as the echo of our own:—“ He has 
not cared to become acaterer for the morbid 
passions of any party. His object has been to 
induce a just estimate of the sentiments of 
devout men in former times, and to promote 
that enlightened attachment to the principles 
of freedom by which these men were gene- 
rally animated. That view of religion is de- 
fective and false, which does not make the 
love and veneration of man a natural conse- 
quence of devotedness to his Maker.” 





The Daughter of the Air: a Mythic Tragedy. 
London, 1831. Marsh. 
Tus tragedy is from the German of Rau- 
ay and certainly the title would never 
ead the reader to imagine that it is essen- 
tially historical—that the Daughter of the 
Air, instead of being a supernatural, etherial, 
cloudy kind of personage, is no other lady 
than the “ she-wolf” of Assyria—Semiramis. 
Raupach, whom competent judges esteem 
one of the first dramatic poets of Germany, 
has avowedly founded his tragedy on two 
plays of Calderon—one representing Semi- 
ramis in her youth, the other in her age; 
but he has adhered more closely to the nar- 
rative of Diodorus. Speaking of the ‘Daugh- 
ter of the Air’ merely as a drama, without 
reference to its author or birth-place, we agree 
with the translator in thinking the subject 





peculiarly happy, as uniting “oriental mag- 
nificence with pristine simplicity”; as occu- 
pying that cena line between the known 
and the unknown, where events and characters 
are seen through a mist which renders _his- 
tory poetical, and poetry historical. 
Semiramis, fabled to have been of heavenly 
origin, nurtured by doves in her exposed in- 
fancy, and afterwards one of those warlike 
scourges that are from time to time “ the 
terror of the mighty in the land of the living,” 
—whose life and history combined the Asi- 
atic extremes of blood and luxury, horror and 
magnificence, would have afforded Byron 
even a more powerful dramatic subject than 
Sardanapalus ; but it is strange that no Eng- 
lish writer has produced anything original 
concerning the female representative of “ the 
mighty hunter.” Byron’s sketch of Semi- 
ramis, in the celebrated dream of Sardana- 
palus, merely excites disgust. Raupach, in 
the tragedy before us, avoids giving this im- 
ression, whilst he paints her as more bound- 
lady ambitious than Alexander— 

Fierce as ten furies—terrible as hell— 
heedless of all the delights that might be 
supposed attractive to one suddenly emerged 
from concealment into knowledge of camps, 
courts, and homage. Feeling herself “ he 
Daughter of the Air,” she speaks and wills 
with an entire sense of her superiority, avows 
her indifference to everything but power, and 
treads even the palace floors of Nineveh with 
scorn. One of her early speeches to Menon, 
the chief, who has rescued her from the 
captivity in which the priest Belsasar had 
prudently kept her, exemplifies her character. 
Menon is combating her wish to accompany 
him to the war, praying her to stay at home, 
and be ready to twine laurels round his head 
when he returns victorious. She replies— 


Is’t not enough that every pain we feel, 

That hunger, thirst, tired nature, frost, and heat, 
Weighs down the noble spirit to the worm? 

Ist not enough that 1 must daily die, 

And many golden hours, whercin the stars 

Move bright and wakeful through the solemn heaven, 
Lie blind and idle in a nightly death? 

Is ’t not enough that I have not got wings, 

That | must let the stream, the clouds, the birds, 
Pass on their course and cannot follow them? 
Is’t not enough ?—must duty bind me too, 
Invented thraldom ? 

After she is freed from Ninus,—(Raupach 
makes him poisoned by the treachery of a 
cup-bearer, not his wife, )—and has built great 
Babylon for herself, still she is restless, 

Semiramis. Man’s works impoverish themselves ; 
For what is done, no more remains to do, 

And all his works are mere abortive births, 
And dwarfish shapes; in fancy fair indeed, 
But when presented in reality 
Diminished and disfigured. Did I not 
Intend to build that temple tothe clouds ? 
And now I must leave off, because they say 
The feeble earth could bear no further load. 
Poor abject earth that nothing great can bear! 
A short pause—she turns to the east. 
There! there! from whence the silent solemn stars 
Send us the earliest greeting of the morn, 
There will | find a fairer, happier earth, 
And to that world will 1 transplant my throne. 

It is this imaginative view which Raupach 
has taken of Semiramis, combined with con- 
trasted delineations of simple, natural affec- 
tions and griefs, as manifested by other cha- 
racters, that renders the tragedy sointeresting. 
We thank the translator for his share of the 
work—we are sure the public will do the 
same—and we trust soon to have the pleasure 
of meeting him again in connexion with 


Raupach. 
—————— 





The Correspondence of Isaac Basire, D.D., 
with a Memoir of his Life. By W. N. 
Darnell, B.D. London, 1831. Murray. 


Dr. Isaac Basire was born at Rouen, and 
educated in the University of Rotterdam, 
where he doubtless distinguished himself in 
that profound and subtle kind of learning 
then in vogue; for he was invited over to 
this country at an early age, under the pa- 
tronage of Morton, Bishop of Durham, who 
appointed him one of his chaplains. During 
the stirring period of our civil wars, he was 
both a doer and a sufferer in the cause of 
“Holy Mother Church,” at a time when 
she was really “ militant here upon earth.” 
In the quaint language of Walker, in his book 
on the sufferings of the clergy, “he was seques- 
tered, pursevanted, plundered and forced to 
fly ; having been thrice shut up in the sieges 
of Carlisle and Oxford, and in a continement 
in Stockton Castle.” 

Being finally, under the Commonwealth, 
ejected from his ministry, patrid profugus et 
exul, he sought refuge abroad, and became 
for many years a wanderer in many lands, 
He twice made the complete tour of Italy 
and Sicily, visited Malta in her most high 
and palmy state, voyaged among the isles of 
Greece, performed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
journeyed in Syria and the Holy Land, com- 
muning with the Greek Patriarchs there,— 
he crossed the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, 
wintered in Aleppo, and travelled 600 miles 
overland to Constantinople. He there offi- 
ciated for some time as minister to a French 
Protestant congregation, until he was invited 
by Ragotzky, the turbulent Vaiwode of Tran- 
sylvania, to establish himself in that country 
as a professor of divinity, in his University 
of Weissemberg. He resided in that country 
nearly eight years, in times full of trouble 
and stirring interest, until his patron was 
slain in battle against the Turks. Basire 
then returned to England,and, the Restoration 
having just taken place, he participated as 
he well deserved, in the benefits of that event; 
for he was restored to his former livings, with 
the addition of a stall in Durham and the 
Archdeaconry of Northumberland. 

Surely, one would say, the biography of 
such a man must be a treat, and the discovery 
of his correspondence a treasure. ‘Those 
who are induced to read this volume under 
that impression, will be disappointed ; for 
the foregoing memoir, scanty and unadorned 
by circumstance as it is, gives all the par- 
ticulars of his life which the book itself sup- 
plies or the editor professes to know; and 
even this brief biographic sketch is neither 
rendered interesting nor useful by the ac- 
companying correspondence. 

Neither the letters to him nor from him 
disclose a single new fact or unknown cir- 
cumstance, to throw light upon the history of 
his times or the character of his contempora- 
ries ; although he was placed in such situations, 
and had intercourse with such parties, that 
this might well have been looked for at his 
hands. The truth is, that the doctor, although 
very learned and truly pious, abounding 
in zeal and unwearied in labour, was pos- 
sessed only of that mediocrity of natural 
talent, upon which opportunities of distin- 
guishing itself are wholly thrown away : he 
was not born great, nor could he achieve 
greatness; and although in his own sphere 
and in his own day he was not without his 
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modicum of fame, yet he possessed not the | so Irish a figure). Winifred Jenkins is out- 


art of letting his light so shine before men as 
to reflect some portion of its lustre upon his 
own memory; and we see no sufficient reason 
for now bringing forth his name from the 
oblivion to which it has not unjustly been 
consigned. 

We must, however, do his reverend bio- 
grapher the justice to say, that his materials 
(such as they are) are put together ina very 
judicious manner, and the memoir is given 
in an agreeable and unpretending style. The 
letters themselves are made to tell the story, 
with just as much of observation from the 
editor, as is necessary for its due connexion 
and our comprehension of it. He appears 
to be himself sensible of the barrenness of 
his subject, and laments that many details 
are lost which would gladly have been re- 
corded ; but he adds, “ still the letters cannot 
fail to give a lively picture of the manners 
and feelings of the time in which they were 
written.” 

We agree in this opinion of Mr. Darnell, 
but only so far as relates to the correspond- 
ence of that pious pair, the Doctor and his 
wife ; which certainly does afford an illustra- 
tion of the manners and feelings, if not of 
the times, of the individuals. There is some- 
thing very primitive and patriarchal in the 
tone of his courtship; and, although we are 
far from intending to hold up to ridicule 
piety so sincere, yet we doubt whether even 
the most evangelical prude of the present day 
would not think the following a little exces- 
sive and ill-timed on the part of her suitor:— 

“*T beseech God to cause his face to shine 
upon thee, to sanctify us one for another, to 
prosper our intentions, to pardon us all the va- 
nitys incident about it, to give us grace to goe 
on in his most holy feare, that if it be his holy 
will and for his glory, it may, in his good time, 
succeed, to our mutuall comfort, and the edifi- 
cation of both our familyes, meane while to indue 
us both with much patience and true mortification. 
** * T have likewise, in both our names, re- 
signed wholly the whole successe of our mutuall 
intentions to God’s blessed will: let that be 
done, whatsoever becomes of us. * * * Let 
your love be pure without passion, for this will 
weare away with age and time; when love, true, 
cordiall, and Christian love, will out last, will 
out live, even death it selfee * * * To con- 
clude, love, thou art sure of an honest, a faith- 
full, and a well meaning man; who desires 
neither thee nor anything in the world, but for 
the glory of his Maker. Farewell !—be devout, 
and rest assured, that I am now more than ever 

“ Thy faithfull frend 
“ and loving Servaunt, 
“J. B.” 
“From A. Castle, this 5th of August, 1635, 
in most extreame haste.” p. 15—18. 

Isaac’s certainly was the love (we cannot 
call it passion) of asevere and well-regulated 
mind, and he seems truly desirous to temper 
any undue ardour on the part of his mistress. 
The late Dr. Doddridge, and Mr. Fletcher in 
our own days, although God-fearing persons, 
wrote in a very different strain in the course 
of their wooing. 

The letters of the lady, of which we have 
none until she became his wife and the 
mother of his children, show her character 
m a very amiable light: they are full of a 
matronly anxiety and wife-like feeling, which 
shine the brighter, from the simplicity of the 
language she uses to express them. As to 
her orthography, we will leave that to speak 
for itself (if we may be allowed the use of 
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Jenkinsed all to nothing, and we suspect 
that Hood must have had access to this cor- 
respondence previous to his last ‘Comic 
Annual.’ 

** From Eglesclif, February 19, 1651. 

“My Dearest,—I haue receiued yours from 
Messina, dated the last of Nouember, which is 
all I haue receiued sens S. Morkes day. I haue 
and shal praise God for his gracious providenc 
over you, in deliveing you from the Pope and 
fryars enuie. I pray God to prosper you stil in 
the good successe of your ministery, and to con- 
tinue your prudence and care of your self. * * 
Our dotter Mary is at hom with me, she is (I 
praise God) a relegos child, and servesaable to 
me. Mr. Hums hath tout her to rit. My lady 
had a gret love and care of her. I found her 
all her close and paid Mr. Broune for teching 
her on the verginalls. I shall have a care of 
all the rest as much as in me lais. I ret to my 
frend Busby according to your desire about 
Isacke, but neuer had ansar from him. I very 
much desire if it ples God to settel you at Rome, 
that he may com to you. I do thinke he will 
be a gret comfort to you, and loves rising earlly 
to go to coul. When I tel him I haue had a 
letter from you, he axes if you haue send for 
him. Thy are all very well, praised be God, 
and present thire duty to you, and John is lern- 
ing fast to red a chapte in the bibel agens Easter, 
that he may haue breches, and then he would 
faine see his father, as I should be if it ples 
God to send vs a good oppertunity. * * * 

“ T praise God for all your contentednes to 
bare your crosses, for that is the way to make 
them eassie and lite to you, to consedeer from 
hom thy com, and how gustly wee deserue them, 
and how nesserary they are for vs, and how they 
cannot de auouded in this lif. 

“* My dearest, I shall not faille to looke thos 
plases in the criptur, and pray for you as be- 
cometh your obedent wife and serunt in the 
Lord, “F. B.” 

* * * “ Our doter Mary is very seruesabel 
to me when I ham not wall. I haue been very 
sore trobeled with the stone in the kidney, and 
a weknes in the bake. For the ston I have got 
som + qewre, but for my bake I thinke it will 
be hard to get it gewored. I prais God I ham 
very wall, and I cro fat. Your delite heare is 
very wall. Oure four cheldren heare present 
thire dutty to you. John very much desirs to 
see his father, for he sais he is gon so far as he 
thinke he knas not the way bak, or els he wants 
a hors. I pray God send vs all a happy meting. 

“1 ham your faithful in the Lord, 

p- 107—13. “FP, B.” 

“Tomas Red began a shut a genst me for 
the det you ode him, but I being aduised by my 
frends to anser the shut, he was glad to let it 
fall. I prais God which hath in abeled me to 
go throue many trobels with thankfullnes and 
conteent. I ded oft thinke of your direxcion, 
and I an oure children meet so much oftner at 
the throne of grace for you, wich I find now by 
my own experans the shoureest refuge. The 
deuill and the flesh I know hath and will be 
besey, but throu God gras in me I have and 
shall ourcom them. * * * I do assure you I do 
as much as in me lais to bring vp our children 
in the feare and knowledge of God, and to keepe 
them from idlenes, and I prais God I haue com- 
ford of them for ther lerning and piety. My 
frand Busby ret to me if I could procure a plas 
for Isaax in Wasmenster neare the coul wheare 
he mit be tabeled, hee would giue him his 
bookes and lerning, and what plas fel, with in 
the skole or with out, he would do his best for 
him. But I was not abel to pay for his diet, 
and to find him cose in that plas, I receiuing 
nothing from you this tow years and all most a 





half, but the twenty pounds you sent me from 
Missina, which you mean of at the beginning of 
your trauels. * * * 

“ The paine of my back and the stone do very 
much in cree, and yet I kip fat. I want whit 
wain § to take my pouthers in, heare is non to be 
got thtis god. I do hartily prais God for your 
prospering in your cauling,{ and thy that torn 
many to ritousnes thy shall shine as stars. Wee 
do extremly want you and your brethren here, 
for there are very many that is faln from the 
faith.” p. 132—30, 

Mrs. Basire, too, was a -particular friend 
and correspondent of Dr. Busby; there is, 
even in this volume, a kind and respectful 
letter from him to Mrs. Basire. We think he 
might very well have handed over her an- 
swers as a theme to the “ Upper Fifth” to 
translate into English; if read aloud, they 
will sufficiently indicate the dialect of the 
writer, and that she was of the “ north coun- 
trie.” Young John’s allusion to his father’s 
lengthened absence, who, he says, “ is gon so 
far as he thinke he knas not the way back; 
or els he wants a hors,” is York all over. 

We must not omit one other extract, which 
we make for the use of fathers, guardians, 
heads of Families, and all else whom it may 
concern; some will sigh, and some few, 
perhaps, may smile at the comparison it may 
enable them to institute. 


“ To the verie Reverend Dr. Basire, at his Pre- 
bendary House in the Colledge of Duresme, 
Durham. 

“ ReveREND Sir,—Mr. Peck intends the 
next weeke to meete Mr. Grove, and get the 
key of his study, to get his booke which is in 
the Colledge, and then may you have the whole 
of our accounts. * * * The p'ticulars of our 
last quarter’s dyet (to wit, from the 22th of June 
to Michaelmas Day,) my bro’ Charles doth send 
you, I shall therefore here only instance gene- 
rally what it hath cost me this quarter. 
£.s. d. 
6 13 11g 
too 


oll 0 


In our dyet . . ° ° 

In tuition . . . . . . 

For my bed and sheetes, which I hyre a 
quarter ‘tr oe ss 

For mending and turning my (only) suite, 
for bookes, Toba. and private expenses, 
wherein may be mentioned (yet which I 
would omitt, but that you delight in 
punctuality,) some shillings given at the 
receipt of the Sacrament, dayes of fast- 
ing, and publick collections. 1 say in all, 


in these private expenses «ss - 246 


Totall of our quarter 10 9 5$ 


“ Wee might table out for 4/. a qre., but Mr. 
Peck thought to have lessened expenses by 
keeping house: what to do, he resolves not till 
he sees Mr. Grove. * * * The want of a bed 
and two paire of sheetes, puts me to the charge 
of llsh. a qre. Besides this quarterly expenses, 
all the members of colledges are put to charges 
in detriments, though absent. The Lord re- 
move from us the occasion of our abode here! 
expecting which, I remaine, 

“ Reverend Sir, 
“ Your dutifull Son, 

« Colne, 8", 13,66." “ PETER Basire.” 

“ Be pleased to present my h. service to the 
Reverend Mr. Wrench. May you not be 
offended that I name Tobacchow here, for lesse 
I take than I did by halfe, each day, stinting 
myselfe, but I pay a dearer rate for it. I 
beseech you, vouchsafe (if safe) to send me my 
trunke, for I want a trunke, and would buy 
none.” p. 264—56, 

In conclusion, we must repeat, that whilst 
we respect both the talents and the motives 
of the reverend editor of this biography, we 





t Qewre, cure. 





White wine. — Calling. 
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hope that his next labours will be devoted to 
a better subject, and one of his own choice. 
From a remark in the preface, we fear this 
is not the case in the present instance; and 
we know, feelingly, how irksome and un- 
gracious a thing it is “ scribere jussus.” 





Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe. By James Athearn Jones. 


[Second Notice.) 


Tuts must be considered but as a detached 
portion of our former notice—we were then 
all critical, and shall now be merely illustra- 
tive-—giving those passages which we had 
intended to extract in justification of our 
judgment. One word—but this in a paren- 
thesis or “aside,” as our dramatic writers 
have it, for it belongs properly to the former 
aper—how is it that General Wolfe talks of 
abitha Bramble and Lismahago? we ra- 
ther think these worthies were not born till 
many years after his death. 
e following is the description of the 
Mohawk warriors :— 

“Fancy three or four hundred, perhaps a 
thousand men, not one in ten of whom shall be 
less than six feet high, and many adding three 
or four inches to that of itself lofty stature, 
their square chests, brawny arms—to the shoul- 
der blade, and sinewy legs—to midway of the 
thigh, exposed to full view. Their heads will 
be shaven to a single tuft of hair, the chivalrous 
scalp-lock, and face—neck—arms—legs—body, 
will be painted—according to the fancy of their 
owner, for no person ever saw two warriors 
painted exactly alike. Upon one, the red will 
predominate—red is a favourite and prevailing 
colour,—another will wear blue, a third black 
(the war colour), a fourth yellow, and a fifth the 
various intermingled and commingled shades, 
which may be produced by a blending of mate- 
rials. Infinite in number as the hues are, there 
will be as great a variety in the figures or em- 
blematic devices. One will have the figure of a 
tortoise, another of a wolf, a third of a beaver, a 
fourth of a bear—recumbent—couchant—leap- 
ing—racing. One will have the paint laid on 
in narrow perpendicular lines, while another 
prefers the horizontal. A bow with a sheaf of 
arrows at the back, a war-axe in the belt, anda 
spear, or wareclub in the hand, will form the 
martial accoutrements of these fearful beings, to 
which they now add muskets. I am persuaded 
there does not exist upon the earth a set of men 
whose warfare—in a wild country, among woods, 
abrupt passes, and narrow defiles—is so much 
to be dreaded as theirs.” ii. 126-7. 

An animated picture of flight and pursuit: 

“The instant that she saw I understood her 
she drew a knife from a girdle, cut the lashings 
of hide which confined my arms, placed the 
handle of the knife in my hand, and precipitated 
me over the steep bank into the river, where it 
was thirty feet deep. The whole action did not 
occupy the space of ten seconds. 

“ No man ever lived, perhaps, who excelled 
me in the art of swimming. T'rom my sixth 
year I made myself the wonder of all who knew 
me, by my feats of dexterity in the water. When 
J had attained to full years, I could swim three 
feet to afNewfoundland dog’s one, dive out 
through the surf when it was breaking ‘ moun- 
tains high;’ indeed, perform all the feats which 
belonged to the nimblest water-duck. This pro- 
ficiency in an art little studied, but which should 
form a part of the education of all, was now to 
avail for my escapee The moment I struck the 
water, the whole party simultaneously discharged 
their muskets at me, but without doing me any 
injury, for, anticipating that such would be the 
case, I had dived down, and swum under water 





until I supposed myself, and nearly was, out of 
the reach of their shot. When I rose to take 
breath, I found five or six in close pursuit, and 
exerting themselves with a skill and effect only 
second to my own. They were not, at the time, 
more than twenty paces from me. It now be- 
came a trial of both speed and bottom; the river 
at this place was near a mile wide, and, though 
exceedingly expert in the use of my propelling 
organs, it remained to be seen whether my ad- 
versaries could not outlast, if they could not 
outswim me. The race continued one of inter- 
est, and apparently equal in chances—for my 
superior skill—superior even to an Indian’s— 
but just made up for the extraordinary ‘ weight’ 
I was compelled to carry. An Indian’s only 
covering in summer is a blanket, of which, evea 
when ‘ skewered,’ he can, and when necessary, 
does, divest himself in a second of time; I wore 
trousers and other articles of dress which much 
impeded my progress, and yet could not be 
thrown off without wasting upon the minor pur- 
pose the minutes wanted for the major. Under 
all these disadvantages, I gained considerably 
upon them, and, probably, should have reached 
the opposite shore sixty yards in advance of 
their leader, but for a circumstance which en- 
abled them to gain a temporary ascendancy. 

“ Just below, upon that part of the shore 
towards which I was striving, as a man strives 
for breath in the nightmare, a shoal projected 
a hundred or more yards into the stream. At 
the distance of some twenty rods above there 
was another, which ran in a parallel line with 
the first, and about as far into the stream. I was 
not aware of this circumstance, but my pursuers 
were, and had shaped their pursuit with a view 
to drive me into this bay, or gorge. When they 
were abreast of the outer end of these shoals, 
they landed, two on each, and made all possible 
haste to cut off my retreat. I saw the dilemma 
in which I was involved: it was, indeed, a vex- 
atious alternative, but the ‘horn’ easiest taken 
hold of lay before me. I redoubled my exer- 
tions, gained the shoal-water, but, ere I had 
gone ten steps, was encountered by one of my 
fiend-like enemies. 

“ We were armed alike, each with a knife, 
but he possessed an obvious advantage in know- 
“ing how to use his, whereas it was to me as 
novel a weapon as David's sling would have 
been in the hand of a court lady, or her fan in 
that of Achilles. When fighting with knives it 
is always best to act on the offensive—you can- 
not put by, or ward off, blows given with a knife, 
and must, therefore, accomplish by strength and 
fearlessness what it were folly to expect from 
skill and dexterity. The chances were a thou- 
sand to one against me. I was, however, tied, 
like Macbeth, ‘ bear-like, to fight the course,’ 
and could not fly; other Indians were coming up 
—death was beiore—behind—on every side of 
me, when it occurred to me to attempt to save 
myself by a stratagem. I dropped the knife at 
my feet, and made the token of submission. 
Before my opponent had recovered from the 
surprise occasioned by the action—before the 
characteristic ‘eh!’ had died on his lips, I closed 
with him, wrenched his own knife from him, and 
buried it in his heart.” ii. 212—15. 

A graphic sketch of an arrival at Jamaica: 

** Our vessel was soon surrounded by boats, 
manned with negroes, bringing for sale the tro- 
pical dainties—oranges, limes, melons, the yam, 
the manioc, and the various genuine delicacies 
of air, field, and flood, which a Jamaica market 
affords. The noise produced by the applications 
for preference was deafening. 

“Massa Buckra, buy crawler?’ asked one, 
displaying a basket filled with that singular crea- 
ture, the mountain crab, ‘ hi, Massa, tak care, 
him got teet, bite, scratch like young debble. 
Keep a claw down—got no manners?—bite e 





} tranger?—-won’t drop e paw, eh?—take dat 





then; lie still now, spose, eh? Wery good crab, 
Massa. Take him right time. Jis he get back 
him’s burrow; he creep out de ole shell, as the 
mephity preacher say, (and here Sambo showed 
his teeth,) he born again, come out new man, 
and wery good crab; buy, my Massa; buy poor 
Sambo crabs. Cold wedder come; Sambo no 
tockin, he no shoe, he no hat, he no tart (shirt). 
Oh, Massa!’ 

“ * And what have you to sell?’ I asked of 
another, a yellow-skinned Moco. 

«Me, Massa? possum, fat possum; catch 
him up a gum-tree; him make climb berry fas ; 
run outa branch; Nigger shake de tree—possum 
scream—hole on—cling, cling—by by down he 
drop, and here he be. Buy, my Massa? Or, 
mebbe, Massa, buy shelly-feller, (uncovering an 
armadillo, ) or, no tellin, mebbe he lub eat guana. 
Fine fat guana; white as chicken; tew him up 
wid yam and ochro—put in leetle salt, goud deal 
a pepper; Massa smack his chaps; missus smack 
his chaps; young missus smack his chaps; you 
all smack your chaps. My Massa, do buy pos- 
sum, shelly-feller, guana ?’ 

“ «1 don’t want them, my boy.’ 

“ ¢ Den jis as shure as my Massa Higson, at 
Windsor-farm, on Christmas-day, kill two ring- 
tail pigeon at one shoot, wid his long gun, jis 
so sure, Massa Buckra, ‘less he ’pent, and get 
de troo grace—de genooine blue in him heart, 
he die, an go to burnin pit, which God grant 
may be de happy potion ob us all, none more dan 
Quaco.’”’ iii. 43—5. 

Wenow close our notice of this clever work, 
which we have read with great pleasure, and 
recommend to all who desire to admire and 
be instructed as well as amused. 





Atpine Poets.—No. XII. 
Poetical Works of James Beattie. 

1831. Pickering. 

James Beattie is one of those fortunate 
authors whose lot was cast in happy times, 
and his lines in pleasant places. His mo- 
derate vigour in prose, and his gentle warmth 
in poetry, suited the days when harmonious 
lines were ranked with those inspired— 
when polish was reckoned power; and the 
flights of the winged muse of Britain were 
as lowly as those of the peacock. ‘The hour 
is long past in which vigorous verse would 
be publicly mistaken for “ Beattie’s wark,” 
or a mild and a devout disquisition on the 
Immutability of ‘Truth would be hailed as 
an answer and refutation of the searching 
Essays of Hume. “ Leviathan is not so 
tamed!” Other reasons may be assigned 
for Beattie’s popularity : a good, a kind, and 
pious king was on the throne, who confounded 
the desire to crush infidelity, and render 
religion triumphant, as the power to do both: 
he who mistook West for one of the mighty 
in art, might easily imagine Beattie a vigor- 
ous bard and a lofty philosopher: that His 
Majesty believed him both, the story of the 
Professor's life sufficiently proves. 

James Beattie was a humble schoolmaster 
in the north of Scotland, and a pious and 
worthy man, who divided his time between 
public instruction and the pleasing pursuits 
of verse. His skill in rhyme obtained him 
the friendship of Gardenstone, a scribbling 
Lord of Session; and his moral worth and 
classical attainments raised him to the station 
of Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. His manners were 
winning—his verses smooth—and his prose 
agreeable and flowing ; and no doubt he had 
a right to take rank among the brightest of 
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the northern luminaries of his day. A for- 
tunate work brought him forth at once from 
obscurity to fame. Up to the year 1770, he 
was only known as the author of a little vo- 
lume called ‘ Original Poems and Transla- 
tions,’ and as the writer of sundry pieces of 
verse in Ruddiman’s Magazine. His original 
poems were not atall original, though his bio- 
grapher, Sir William Forbes, is charitable 
enough to say so; and the translations, 
though abounding in the language of the 
poets, were cold, nerveless, and unworthy 
of notice. Of another of his poems, ‘The 
Judgment of Paris,’ the less that is said 
the better: he deliberately excluded it from 
his collected works ;-—nor will the world lose 
much by forgetting his satire on Churchill: 
it is every way as dull and stingless as 
that poet’s ‘ Prophecy of Famine,’ in which 
the severest passages represent the people of 
Scotland perishing with hunger, and describe 
her streams as muddy as Fleet-ditch! No 
one can well regret that satire was dealt out 
upon the memory of such a man—a tippling 
renegado priest, 
Alike debauched in body, soul, and song. 

Beattie, however, discovered that poetry 
would not do; and as Hume and his Phi- 
losophical Essays were then high in favour, 
he determined to bestow upon them the 
first honours of his prose. His reasons for 
this were in their nature two-fold: he was 
a sincere Christian, and, as such, could not 
be but wrathful when Infidelity lifted up her 
head in the high places of the land; he was, 
moreover, ambitious after distinction, and 
had the sense to perceive that a well-timed, 
well-written, and well-tempered refutation, 
would be welcomed with the right hand and 
the left of a large majority of the nation. 
The work was written; but when offered to 
the trade—the booksellers—(and the know- 
ing Millar among the number)—obstinately 
closed their eyes and buttoned their pockets 
against the moral work and their own profit; 
Sir William Forbes, who made the attempt, 
very kindly published it at his own risk, in- 
forming the sensitive author that he had re- 
ceived fifty guineas, which sum he immedi- 
ately remitted. It was, however, one of those 
productions which Hogarth called “a timed 
thing,” and took amazingly. The church 
of England was glad to get a Presbyterian 
to fight their battles, and extolled the keen- 
ness of the weapon and the deadly dexterity 
with which he used it. The kirk of Scotland 
rejoiced that one of her own sons had struck 
down the great idol on the ground-sill of his 
temple; and our good and pious king was 
thankful that he had a subject who could 
write a clear, a clever, and popular book 
against the “heresy” which threatened throne 
and altar. ‘The praise which every wind of 
heaven blew upon Beattie brought him to Lon- 
don, where he was received with rapture. The 
church was foremost in congratulation, and 
one worthy bishop offered him a living to the 
amount of five hundred a year. The Pro- 
fessor, notwithstanding his “ Cauld kale in 
Aberdeen,” was a staunch Presbyterian : his 
puritanic scruples stood in the way of his en- 
tering the episcopal church. The king next 
tempted him with a pension of two hundred 
a year, and the temptation prevailed. Art 
added her approbation, and Reynolds, much 
to the mortification of Goldsmith, and as 
much in opposition to fact, represented him 
triumphing over Voltaire, Hume, and Rous- 





seau, in the persons of three allegorical 
figures, called Prejudice, Scepticism, and 
Folly. These were the golden days of the 
Professor : Gray, the poet, approved—Samuel 
Johnson praised— prelates asked him to 
dine—and, finally, the king invited him to a 
conference. To show how princes can dis- 
course and philosophers demean themselves, 
take the following account written by Beattie’s 
own hand, of this much-envied and much- 
talked of interview :— 


“ Tuesday, 24th August, set out for Dr. Ma- 
jendie’s at Kew-Green. The Doctor told me, 
that he had not seen the King yesterday, but had 
left a note in writing, to intimate, that I was to 
be at his house to-day; and that one of the 
King’s pages had come to him this morning, to 
say, ‘ that his Majesty would see me a little after 
twelve.’ At twelve, the Doctor and I went to 
the King’s house, at Kew. We had been only 
a few minutes in the hall, when the King and 
Queen came in from an airing; and, as they 
passed through the hall, the King called to me 
by name, and asked how long it was since I came 
from town. I answered, about an hour. ‘I shall 
see you,’ says he, ‘in a little”, The Doctor and 
I waited a considerable time (for the King was 
busy), and then we were called into a large room, 
furnished as a library, where the King was walk- 
ing about, and the Queen sitting in a chair. We 
were received in the most gracious manner pos- 
sible by both their Majesties. I had the honour 
of a conversation with them (nobody else being 
present but Dr. Majendie) for upwards of an 
hour, on a great variety of topics; in which both 
the King and Queen joined, with a degree of 
cheerfulness, affability, and ease, that was to me 
surprising, and soon dissipated the embarrass- 
ment which I felt at the beginning of the con- 
ference. They both complimented me, in the 
highest terms, on my ‘ Essay,’ which, they said, 
was a book they always kept by them; and the 
King said he had one copy of it at Kew, and 
another in town, and immediately went and took 
it down from a shelf. I found it was the second 
edition. ‘ I never stole a book but one,’ said his 
Majesty, ‘and that was yours (speaking to me) ; 
I stole it from the Queen, to give it to Lord 
Hertford to read.’ He had heard that the sale 
of Hume's ‘ Essays’ had failed, since my book 
was published ; and I told him what Mr. Strahan 
had told me, in regard to that matter. He had 
even heard of my being in Edinburgh last sum- 
mer, and how Mr. Hume was offended on the 
score of my book. He asked many questions 
about the second part of the ‘ Essay,’ and when 
it would be ready for the press. I gave him, in 
a short speech, an account of the plan of it; and 
said, my health was so precarious, I could not 
tell when it might be ready, as I had many books 
to consult before I could finish it; but, that if 
my health were good, I thought I might bring it 
to a conclusion in two or three years. He asked, 
how long I had been in composing my Essay— 
praised the caution with which it was written ; 
and said, he did not wonder that it had employed 
me five or six years. He asked about my poems. 
I said, there was only one poem of my own on 
which I set any value (meaning the ‘ Minstrel’), 
and that it was first published about the same 
time with the ‘ Essay.’ My other poems, I said, 
were incorrect, being but juvenile pieces, and of 
little consequence, even in my own opinion. 
We had much conversation on moral subjects : 
from which both their Majesties let it appear 
that they were warm friends toChristianity ; and 
so little inclined to infidelity, that they could 
hardly believe that any thinking man could really 
be an atheist, unless he could bring himself to 
believe that he made himself; a thought which 
pleased the King exceedingly ; and he repeated 
it several times to the Queen. He asked, whether 
any thing had been written against me. I spoke 





of the late pamphlet, of which I gave an ac~- 
count, telling him, that I never had met with 
any man who had read it, except one Quaker. 
This brought on some discourse about the Qua- 
kers, whose moderation and mild behaviour the 
King and Queen commended. I was asked many 
questions about the Scots universities; the reve- 
nues of the Scots clergy ; their mode of praying 
and preaching; the medical college of Edinburgh; 
Dr. Gregory (of whom I gave a particular cha- 
racter), and Dr. Cullen; the length of our vaca- 
tion at Aberdeen, and the closeness of our attend- 
ance during the winter; the number of students 
that attend my lectures; my mode of lecturing, 
whether from notes, or completely written lec- 
tures ; about Mr. Hume, and Dr. Robertson, and 
Lord Kinnoull, and the Archbishop of York, &c. 
&c. &c. His Majesty asked what I thought of 
my new acquaintance, Lord Dartmouth? | said, 
there was something in his air and manner 
which I thought not only agreeable, but enchant- 
ing, and that he seemed to me to be one of the 
best of men; a sentiment in which both their 
Majesties heartily joined. ‘They say that Lord 
Dartmouth is an enthusiast,’ said the King, ‘ but 
surely he says nothing on the subject of religion 
but what every Christian may, and ought to say.” 
He asked, whether I did not think the English 
language on the decline at present. I answered 
in the affirmative; and the King agreed, and 
named the ‘ Spectator’ as one of the best stan- 
dards of the language. When I told him that the 
Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, or even 
half an hour at a time, he asked whether that 
did not lead them into repetitions. I said, it 
often did. ‘That,’ said he, ‘I don’t like in 
prayers ; and excellent asour liturgy is, I think 
it somewhat faulty in that respect.’ ‘ Your Ma- 
jesty knows,’ said I, ‘that three services are 
joined in one in the ordinary church service, 
which is one cause of those repetitions.’ ‘ True,’ 
he replied, ‘and that circumstance also makes 
the service too long.’ From this, he took occa- 
sion to speak of the composition of the church 
liturgy; on which he very justly bestowed the 
highest commendation. ‘Observe,’ his Majesty 
said, ‘how flat those occasional prayers are, that 
are now composed, in comparison with the old 
ones.’ When I mentioned the smallness of the 
church livings in Scotland, he said, ‘he won- 
dered how men of liberal education would choose 
to becomeclergymen there;’ andasked, ‘ whether, 
in the remote parts of the country, the clergy, 
in general, were not very ignorant.’ I an- 
swered, ‘ No, for that education was very cheap 
in Scotland, and that the clergy, in general, were 
men of good sense, and competent learning.’ 
He asked whether we had any good preachers at 
Aberdeen? I said, yes, and named Campbell and 
Gerard, with whose names, however, I did not 
find that he was acquainted. Dr. Majendie men- 
tioned Dr. Oswald’s ‘ Appeal’ with commenda- 
tion; I praised it too; and the Queen took down 
the name, with a view to send for it. I was 
asked, whether I knew Dr. Oswald. I answered, 
I did not; and said, that my book was published 
before I read his; that Dr. O. was well known 
to Lord Kinnoull, who had often proposed to 
make usacquainted. We discussed a great many 
other topics; for the conversation, as before ob- 
served, lasted for upwards of an hour, without 
any intermission. The Queen bore a large share 
in it. Both the King and her Majesty showed 
a great deal of good sense, acuteness, and know- 
ledge, as well as of good-nature and affability. 
At last, the King took out his watch (for it was 
now almost three o’clock, his hour of dinner), 
which Dr. Majendie and I took as a signal to 
withdraw. We accordingly bowed to their Ma- 
jesties, and I addressed the King in these words : 
‘I hope, Sir, your Majesty will pardon me, if I 
take this opportunity to return you my humble 
and mostgratefulacknowledgments for the honour 
you have been pleased to confer upon me. He 
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“immediately answered, ‘I think I could do no 
‘less for a man who has done so much service to 
the cause of Christianity. I shall always be glad 
of an opportunity to show the good opinion I 
“have of you.’ The Queen sate all the while, and 
the King stood, sometimes walking about a little. 
Her Majesty speaks the English language with 
surprising elegance, and little or nothing of a 
foreign accent. There is something wonderfully 
captivating in her manner; so that if she were 
only of the rank of a private gentlewoman, one 
could not help taking notice of her, as one of the 
most agreeable women in the world. Her face 
is much more pleasing than any of her pictures ; 
and in the expression of her eyes, and in her 
smile, there is something peculiarly engaging. 
When the Doctor and I came out, ‘ Pray,’ said 
I, ‘how did I behave? Tell me honestly, for I 
am not accustomed to conversations of this kind.’ 
—‘ Why, perfectly well,’ answered he, ‘and just 
as you ought to do.’—‘ Are you sure of that?’ 
said I.—‘ As sure,’ he replied, ‘as of my own 
existence: and you may be assured of it too, 
when I tell you, that if there had been any thing 
in your manner or conversation which was not 

erfectly agreeable, your conference would have 
ae at an end in eight or ten minutes at most.’ 
The Doctor afterwards told me, that it was a 
most uncommon thing for a private man, and a 
commoner, to be honoured with so long an au- 
dience. I dined with Dr. and Mrs. Majendie, 
and their family, and returned to town in the 
evening, very much pleased with the occurrences 
of the day.” xxxvi—xlii. 

Fame and preferment came with prose ; 
but the heart of Beattie was with verse. No 
sooner had he retired to his native mountains 
than he relapsed into song; and taking up 
a poem partly composed in earlier days, he 
tamed down its extravagance, rendered it 
more clear and consistent, and calling it ‘ ‘The 
Minstrel,’ gave it to the world, and gave it 
anonymously. Many poets have been highly 
praised for their performances ; but all other 
praise fades away before that of Lord Lyt- 
telton: these are his written words :— 

* Hill Street, 8th March, 1771. 

“Tread your ‘ Minstrel’ last night, with as 
much rapture as poetry, in her noblest, sweetest 
charms, ever raised in my soul. It seemed to 
me, that my once most beloved minstrel, Thom- 
son, was come down from heaven, refined by the 
converse of purer spirits than those he lived with 
here, to let me hear him sing again the beauties 
of nature, and the finest feelings of virtue, not 
with human, but with angelic strains! I beg 
you to express my gratitude to the poet for the 
pleasure he has given me.” 

Gray contributed praise, and a little cri- 
ticism; he considered the ninth stanza as 
the finest in the poem—others may be found 
as rapturous : it is, however, a noble verse: 

O how canst thou the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ! 

“This, of all others (says Gray,) is my 
favourite stanza. It is true poetry ; it is in- 
spiration : only (to show it is mortal) there 
is one blemish—the word garniture sug- 
gesting an idea of dress ; and what is worse, 
of French dress.” For the author’s own 
notions concerning the scope and aim of his 
poem, take his account to Blacklock, a blind 

oet of some name, and most worthy and 
ind-hearted man :— 
“ Aberdeen, 20th May, 1767. 

‘* My performance in Spenser’s stanza has not 
advanced a single line these many months, Itis 








called ‘The Minstrel.’ The subject was sug- 
gested by a dissertation on the old minstrels, 
which is prefixed to a collection of ballads lately 
published by Dodsley in three volumes. I pro- 
pose to give an account of the birth, education, 
and adventures of one of those bards; in which 
I shall have full scope for description, sentiment, 
satire, and even acertain species of humour and 
of pathos, which, in the opinion of my great mas- 
ter, are by no means inconsistent, as is evident 
from his works. My hero is to be born in the 
south of Scotland; which you know was the na- 
tive land of the English minstrels; I mean of 
those minstrels who travelled into England, and 
supported themselves there by singing their bal- 
lads to the harp. His father is a shepherd. The 
son will have a natural taste for music and the 
beauties of nature; which, however, languishes 
for want of culture, till in due time he meets with 
a hermit, who gives him some instruction, but 
endeavours to check his genius for poetry and 
adventures, by representing the happiness of ob- 
scurity and solitude, and the bad reception which 
poetry has met with in almost every age. The 
poor swain acquiesces in this advice, and resolves 
to follow his father’s employment; when, ona 
sudden, the country is invaded by the Danes, or 
English borderers, (1 know not which, ) and he is 
stript of all his little fortune, and obliged by ne- 
cessity to commence minstrel. This is all that 
I have as yet concerted of the plan. Ihave writ- 
ten one hundred and fifty lines, but my hero is 
not yet born, though now in a fair way of being 
so, for his parents are described and married. 
I know not whether I shall ever proceed any 
farther: however, I am not dissatisfied with 
what I have written.” xiv-xv. 


Of this far-famed poem he wrote but two 
cantos, and dropped it, I am afraid, from in- 
ability to find his hero farther employment. 
He was a man of little observation in human 
life, and had already exhausted it. It is true 
that he proposed, in the third canto, to in- 
troduce a foreign enemy invading his coun- 
try, and show Edwin, the minstrel, resisting 
with song and sword. He acted wisely in 
writing no more ; he had not breath to blow 
the war-trumpet; his genius was of the meck 
and the gentle order, and loved the running 
stream, the song of the birds, and the dewy 
landscape. There is nothing of the warrior 
in all his verses, 

The domestic felicity of Beattie was very 
imperfect. His wife was touched with in- 
sanity, and took delight in annoying him. 
His sons, young men of much promise, died 
in youth; his high fame began to be lowered 
somewhat, and he sought consolation in 
wine. He was, however, a very kind-hearted 
man, and ever ready to assist merit and point 
out genius to the world. When Ross pub- 
lished the ‘ Fortunate Shepherdess,’ a poem 
in humble language, but of great merit, 
Beattie welcomed it in verse, and drew at- 
tention to the meritorious schoolmaster, who, 
with an original genius surpassing most of 
his compeers, was seeking an honest fame. 
This was kind in a brother poet. Ross, how- 
ever, died in obscurity, and his poem (reugh 
and repulsive, from the husk of provincialism 
in which the sweet kernel of poesie is con- 
cealed,) has obtained fame only among the 
mountains where it was written. Like Burns, 
he found “no patron to protect the muse.” 
The genius of Beattie—no longer tried be- 
fore a packed jury of princes and prelates, 
but left unprotected to the calm decision of 
the world—has fallen a few degrees in the 
estimation of mankind: the glory of Hume 
and his infidelity is as bright as ever; and 





other and mightier poets have pushed aside 
the gentle Edwin, and now stand between 
him and the light. 

The Memoir written for this volume by 
Alexander Dyce, deserves for every word of 
censure three words of praise. It is honestly, 
clearly, and cleverly penned, and gives all 
that is interesting in the story of Beattie, 
both as a man and an author. The estimate 
of his genius seems just, and is according to 
the present opinion entertained of his works, 
We say seems, because Mr. Dyce has scarcely 
hazarded anything like an opinion on either 
the poetry or the prose of Beattie, and thus 
has left his memoir, in our estimation, im- 
perfect. We regret this the more, because 
he appears to be a writer every way com- 
petent for such a task; if he has other lives 
to write, we beg of him to think of this: 
Johnson’s Lives of our Poets are as valuable 
for their criticisms as for their narrative, 





Enthusiasm ; and other Poems. By Susanna 
Strickland (now Mrs. Moodie). London, 
1831. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Some of these poems have appeared singly 
in various publications, and, being now col- 
lected together, form an unpretending, but 
graceful and highly-pleasing little volume. 
The subjects are agreeably varied—some are 
of a martial and spirited cast, as the ‘ Appeal 
to the Free,’ which appeared in a number of 
the Atheneum ; and throughout there is a 
tone of tender seriousness which marks a re- 
fined and reflective mind. We like the smaller 
poems better than the longer one on ‘ En- 
thusiasm ;’ but the following short passage, 
which occurs in the ‘ Address to the Painter,’ 
marks minute observation of nature, and is 
very well written :— 

Nature will furnish subjects far beyond 
The grasp of human genius. Didst thou e’er, 
On mossy bank or grassy plot reclined, 
Watch the effect of sunlight on the boughs 
Of some tall graceful ash, or maple tree t 
Each leaf illumined by the noon-tide beam 
Transparent shines. Anon a heavy cloud 
Floats for a moment o’er the car of day, 
And gloom descends upon the forest bowers ; 
A ray steals forth—and on the topmost twig 
Falls, like asilver star. From leaf to leaf 
‘The glory spreads, shoots down the rugged trunk 
And gilds each spray, till the whole tree stands forth 
Arrayed in light. This is beyond thy art. 
All thy enthusiasm, all thy boasted skill, 
But poorly imitates a forest tree. 


We shall also quote from the ‘Songs of 
the Hours.’ 
Night. 

I come, like Oblivion, to sweep away 
The scattered beams from the car of day : 
The gems which the evening has lavishly strown 
Light up the lamps round my ebon throne. 
Slowly I float through the realms of space, 
Casting my mantle o’er Nature’s face, 
Weaving the stars in my raven hair, 
As I sail through the shadowy fields of air. 
All the wild fancies that thought can bring 
Lie hid in the folds of my sable wing ; 
‘Terror is mine with his phrensied crew, 
Fear with her cheek of marble hue, 
And sorrow, that shuns the eye of day, 
Pours out to me her plaintive lay. 
I am the type of that awful gloom 
Which involves the cradle and wraps the tomb; 
Chilling the soul with its mystical sway ; 
Chasing the day-dreams of beauty away ; 
Till man views the banner by me unfurled, 
As the awful veil of the unknown world ; 
The emblem of all he fears beneath 
‘The solemn garb of the spoiler death! 


There are several other poems of equal 
merit; and, with a hint to the fair author 
to take heed of the modern sin in poetry— 
careless versification, we offer her and her 
interesting little yolume our best wishes. 
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The Last Autumn at a favourite Residence ; 
with other Poems. By Mrs. Lawrence. 
3rd edit. London, 1831. Longman & Co. 


Tuoven these poems have reached a third 
edition, they have been scarcely noticed by 
the press. In America they were well re- 
ceived, and the Christian Examiner made 
them, if we remember right, the text of some 
very good remarks on English domestic 
poetry. The volume is the graceful tran- 
script of an accomplished and peculiarly 
feminine mind; and in addition to the ori- 
ginal poems, are several spirited translations 
from the Spanish. Mrs. Lawrence is sister 
to Colonel D’Aguilar, and of Spanish ex- 
traction, as the family name imports. From 
‘ Anticipation and Reality,’ commemorative 
of the loss of one whom Mrs. Lawrence 
touchingly calls her “living rose,” we select 
a passage which strikes us as full of pensive 
sweetness, and more likely to please a fellow- 
mourner, than many more highly-wrought 
effusions, less evidently marked by unaffected 
truth :— 


Oh lost to me—in vain I search around, 

Or weeping gaze o’er all the well-known ground ; 

No more thy garden’s toils employ thy care, 

Or once-loved tlowers thy evening labours share ; 
Scattered around the rake, the hoe, reinain, 

But their dear master —there I seek in vain : 

Laden with fruits, and crowned with wreaths of vine, 
Like some bright being of a happier clime, 

He hides not, playful, midst those tufted bowers ; 

His fair face beams not through their clustering flowers ; 
In vain | seek him in the accustomed room— 

All there is silence, solitude, and gloom ; 

The casements closed, his favourite birds in vain 
Wait from his hand the crumbs or scattered grain, 
With drooping wing and anxious note repine, 

And by their artless mourning heighten mine. 

He comes no more the light repast to share, 

Soft at my feet to breathe his evening prayer: 

With me to ply his task at noon-tide hours— 

With me to tend at eve the drooping flowers— 

To bid cach day my petty sorrows cease, 

And form at night my dream of hope and peace— 
He's gone! he’s gone !—Uh ask not, how or where— 
*Tis death to speak—’tis agony to hear! 





The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Knight, President of the Royal 
Academy, LL.D. F.RS., Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, §c. By D. E. Wil- 
liams, Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 
Ben Jonson's is a name of weight and honour 
in our literature ; and yet it is extraordinary 
hew little his writings are known, even to 
well-informed persons. We shall say nothing 
here of his Underwoods and other minor 
poems, many of them unequalled for simpli- 
city and beauty—nothing of the songs and 
snatches of poetry and imagination to be met 
with in all his masques;—these lie out of 
the beaten track of ordinary readers ;—but 
let us look to his dramatic writings. Of these 
perhaps the most celebrated is the Alchemist; 
and is there a comedy in our language, or in 
any other, that opens with a scene of such 
power and nature, as the quarrel between 

Subtle, Face, and Doll Common. The pro- 

gressive developement of Doll’s character, 

from her gentle and considerate entreaty of 

“Gentlemen, what mean you—will you mar 

all?” to her overmastering passion— 

*Sdeath! you perpetual curs, 
Pall to your couples again, and cozen kindly, 
And heartily, and lovingly, as you should, 
And lose not the beginning of a term, 
Or, &c. 

is but this is the consequence of a love 

of our elder literature. Last week, in treating 

of AEschylus, we digressed two thousand 
years, and had to apologise for introducing 

Shakspeare; and now, in our notice of the 








Life of Lawrence, by some strange and in- 
explicable train of thought, we have fallen 
back two hundred, and are talking of his 
contemporary “rare Ben.” We entreat our 
readers to excuse this infirmity—and now to 
the subject. 

We thought our first notice of the Life of 
Lawrence fierce enough in all conscience, 
but the Literary Gazette has out-heroded 
Herod; and while we imagined that the pub- 
lisher, the editor, and the writer, all Juveniles! 
would have been “thick as inkle-weavers,” 
they have startled us with the most intoler- 
able wrangling. It is creditable to the Lite- 
rary Gazette, that, in defiance of all natural 
affection, it has honestly slaughtered Mr. 
Williams; but the attack on “book-making” 
—“the tricks of the trade"”—“ puffing” —and 
“paid paragraphs,” is really so like a column 
out of the Atheneum, that we imagined we 
had mistaken the paper, and, feared we had 
been repeating ourselves. The Gazette, how- 
ever, is yet young in its experiences—its in- 
dignation gets the better of its prudence, and 
it goes the length of asserting, that “there is 
hardly a recent work of biography which is 
not stultified by suppressions and misrepre- 
sentations’”—why, this is wondrous strange! 
it might, indeed, have been urged by us, as 
an apology for not having joined in the eter- 
nal sing-song commendation of the Gazette 
—but, hereafter this may serve as a text, like 
the memorable declaration about St. John 
Long.+ 

This wrangle, however, having made some 
talk among literary men, the Gazette has 
thought it necessary to justify its judgment, 
and does so, by urging circumstances the 
knowledge of which “ was acquired after 
the former article was written!” Now, all 
that is true in this apologetical statement 
ought not to have been first known after the 
article was written; for it is openly stated by 
Mr. Williams in the preface to the work :— 
“The author is compelled to advert to the 
efforts of some of the friends of Sir T. L. to 
induce him to garble papers, to suppress 
facts, and to set forth statements to deceive 
the public. These attempts he uniformly 
resisted.” But the Gazette has its private 
sources of information—the letters given to 
Mr. Williams “ might not be the originals, 
but copies furnished by Mr. Keightley, his 
attorney, friend, and executor.” Why, they 
might ; and the fact is well known, that the 
few furnished by Mr. Keightley were copies; 
but this known fact is so stated as to shake 
the reader's faith in all the letters, and leave 
an impression on his mind, that they were 
all copies turnished by Mr. Keightley, whereas, 
we have authority to deny positively that any 
letters introduced into the work, except the 
few furnished by the executor, were from 
copies. 

“ But this is not enough—we also believe,” 
continues the Gazette, “that the very let- 
ters, after they were printed—and we here 
particularly refer to those which related to, 
or passed between, Sir Thomas and Mrs. 
Wolff—were submitted to a highly-respect- 
able lady, whom we have the pleasure to 
know well and esteem much, and who, out 
of regard to the memory of the parties, 
very kindly struck her pen through every 
passage which could suggest an idea of their 
affectionate intimacy being aught beyond 


t  Wegave no opinion whatever.”—Lit, Gaz. See 
Atheneum for 1830, p. 794, 








Platonic. This is a subject 7 which we 
regret being obliged to speak; but, impugned 
as we are by paid-for paragraphs, as mali- 
cious as they are false, we are compelled, 
so far, to abate the feelings which must 
actuate every gentleman in such affairs, and 
ask Mrs. Dr. Hughes if this be true or not?” 
Well, as honest Ben says on another occasion, 
and his everlasting truths will run in our 
heads just now, “ Next to truth, a good 
round confident assertion does well.” But, in 
plain sincerity, would it not have been better 
had the Gazette asked their “ well-known 
and esteemed friend,” Mrs. Dr. Hughes, 
this question through the pe ey post, and 
thus saved gentlemanly feelings “ so far.” 
But, presuming all here hinted at to be true 
—where is the offence? Most assuredly, had 
we possessed those letters, they never should 
have been submitted to any biographer but 
on that express condition, and we thought 
the Gazette agreed with us; for, only seven 
days before, and in the first notice of this 
very work! ! we were informed that “private 
letters are not public property; and this 
dragging to light of every careless expression, 
every feeling confided, makes the friends of 
most distinguished characters, now-a-days, 
little better than resurrection-men. ‘The 
system of publishing letters, as soon as the 
hand that wrote them is cold in the grave, 
is enough to destroy all the confidence of 
private friendship!!” In justice, however, 
to the Gazette, we must say, that it is just 
possible a letter of inquiry was sent, and 
that the answer may (as good a word as 
might) have becn wrongly directed, and, by 
accident, have fallen into our hands ;—at any 
rate, we now state, on authority, that the let- 
ters to Mrs. WoLrr WERE NEITHER ALTERED 
by Mrs. Dr. Hucues Nor ANY OTHER PER- 
son! Of the nature of the connexion be- 
tween Sir Thomas and Mrs, Wolff we know 
nothing: the Gazette, it appears, long since, 
first circulated the report that it was be- 
yond becoming friendship; and we have a 
curious passage, in a letter from Mrs. An- 
gerstein, on this subject, beginning, “ When 
the hateful calumny met my eyes in the 
Literary Gazette, I spurned it with all the 
indignation it merited.” The Gazette still 
adheres to what Mrs. Angerstein called “the 
hateful calumny,” and says, that “ hypocrites 
and bigots resort to lies and fabrications,” 
to conceal “ the real nature of the connexion 
between the parties.” All this may be true; 
but, certainly, if there be neither suppres- 
sion nor mutilation, the confidential corre- 
spondence between the tery must best 
tell the nature of their habitual intercourse ; 
and all that appears in the published letters, 
justifies the very strong language of Mrs. 
Angerstein. The Gazette, however, in its 
vindication, “ so far abates every gentlemanly 
feeling ’’ as to assert that the correspondence 
was submitted to a lady, who drew her pen 
through every passage that would have jus- 
tified their charge, and goes so far as to 
name Mrs. Dr. Hughes; once more, then, 
we repeat, on authority, that THE LETTERS 
to Mrs. WoLFr WERE NEITHER ALTERED BY 
Mrs. Dr. Hucues NOR ANY OTHER PERSON, 
Let the Gazette now adduce proof—or 
the rest of the world will be very likely to 
join in Mrs. Angerstein’s judgment. 

We shall now proceed to our further ex- 
tracts from the work. While Lawrence was 
at Vienna he received directions from the 
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Prince Regent to proceed to Rome. It is 
strange, that at fifty he had never been there; 
and still more strange that he proceeded, 
even on a splendid commission, with regret. 

“To visit Rome has been one of those day- 
dreams that I have frequently indulged in; and 
the circumstances under which I may now gra- 
tify that wish, are, perhaps, the most favourable 
that could have been imagined, unless I had 
procured an ample fortune, and proceeded 
thither at my entire leisure. Yet I will own, 
that, either from my unfitness for much enter- 
prise in travelling, or from the proposition not 
forming part of the original plan, and therefore 
being unprovided for, in my professional ar- 
rangements at home, in which indeed this journey 
to Vienna was not in my contemplation—from 
these and many home-feelings, I have certainly 
had less pleasure in the anticipation of this ex- 
tended close of my mission, than perhaps it is 
grateful in me to feel.” ii. 129. 


The great painter travelled through the 
world of art with a “courier’s speed,” sleep- 
ing only one night out of his carriage until 
he reached Rome! 

“When I found it impossible, from the state 
of my engagements at Vienna, to get here in the 
Holy week, I determined to complete every 
little work that I had undertaken, and then to 
start with a courier’s speed for Rome; leaving 
Venice, Florence, and Bologna, either to be 
seen at the close of my labours here, or to be left 
for another visit, should Providence enable me 
conveniently to undertake it. 

“ T found, however, that I must of necessity 
stop at Bologna; accordingly for the only time 
on my journey, I slept out of my carriage, get- 
ting to Bologna at two in the morning, and 
resting till seven: then I breakfasted, and went 
to see the pictures of the academy. The Martyr- 
dom of Saint Agnes, and other large works of 
Domenichino, and the Carraccis, Guido, &c. I 
then returned and came to Rome by the Farlo- 
Monte road, through magnificent scenery, and 
(with one day’s exception,) fine weather— 
catching my first view of St. Peter’s on an ex- 
ceedingly fine morning, between six and seven 
o’clock. Mr. Thomson and Mr. Howard can 
well imagine the pleasure of that moment—a 
pleasure increasing every fifty yards, till I en- 
tered the Porto del Popolo, when, (what will they 
say to me?) I found Rome small. If, however, 
they are indignant at this, tell them the injus- 
tice has been amply punished ; for I am at this 
moment overpowered with its immensity and 
grandeur.” ii. 144-5. 


His opinions of works of art are scattered, 
and few ; but what he does say is excellent— 

“ Yesterday I dined at half-past one, that I 
might remain till night in the Sestine Chapel 
and the Vatican, or rather in the chambers of 
Raphaele, for, as you know, the former is part 
of the immense building. 

“ It often happens that first impressions are 
the truest—we change, and change, and then 
return to them again. I try to bring my mind 
in all the humility of truth, when estimating to 
myself the powers of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phaele, and again, and again, the former ‘ bears 
down upon it,’ to borrow a strong expression, 
‘with the compacted force of lightning. The 
diffusion of truth and elegance, and often gran- 
deur, cannot en itself against the compres- 
sion of the sublime, There is something in that 
lofty abstraction; in those deities of intellect 
that people the Sestine Chapel, that converts 
the noblest personages of Ra ‘s drama into 
the am dy Michael Angelo, before whom 
you know that, with yourself, they would 
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in Gavin Hamilton's print—all its fine propor- 
tions lost,—though it is Milton’s Eve, it is more 
the mother of mankind, and yet nothing is 
coarse or masculine, but all is elegant, as lines 
of the finest flower. You seem to forsake hu- 
manity in surrendering Raphaele, but God gave 
the command to increase and multiply before 
the fall, and Michael Angelo’s is the race that 
would then have been. But you must read Mr. 
Fuseli, his only critic. In both the Sestine 
Chapel and the rooms of Raphaele, all, in too 
many parts in them, is ruin and decay; at least 
it appears so to me, who was not sufficiently 
prepared for the ravages of neglect and time.” 
li, 149-50. 

“T passed my morning for some hours in the 
Sestini Chapel and the Vatican; and having the 
finest light, I sent up, and procured an order to 
admit me to go round the top of the chapel in 
the narrow gallery, which possibly you may re- 
member over the cornice, I thus saw the noble 
work with closer inspection, and therefore more 
advantage. With all your love of Raphaele, 
my dear ladies, you must and shall believe in 
the superiority of that greater being, of whom in 
grateful, virtuous sincerity your painter himself 
said, ‘I bless God that 1 live in the time of 
Michael Angelo.” Admired and popular as he 
was, it was fine, yet only just in him to say so; 
and from frequent comparison of their noble 
works, I am the more convinced of the entire 
veracity of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s decision in 
favour of Michael Angelo. I am not used, I 
hope, to be presumptuous in my opinions about 
art, but, in my own mind, I think I know that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds coup not have had an- 
other opinion on the subject. 

“ There are many able and judicious oppo- 
nents to it, but I believe they would cease to be 
so on examination of the work itself, instead of 
viewing it in sterile and false copies, or exag- 
gerated imitation. Amongst the imitators of 
Michael Angelo, I never include Mr. Fuseli, 
who, in all qualities of fine composition, is en- 
tirely original. Michael Angelo’s line is often 
(I should say usually) severely pure.—Michael 
Angelo is often, and, in the highest degree, ele- 
gant in his forms and proportions—his Eve 
reaching at the apple is an example of it, and, 
in dignified beauty, has never been equalled by 
Raphaele ; whilst the awful and appropriate 
simplicity of his tone, and that breadth of light 
and shadow, so very finely described by Mr. 
Fuseli, (I mean in his whole account of this 
noble work—a masterpiece of elevated criti- 
cism,) produce, altogether, an impression on 
the reason, as well as the imagination, against 
which all the variety and beauty, and sometimes 
grandeur, of Raphaele, contend in vain. It is 
Hector against Achilles—you love him, but see 
that he must yield.” ii, 184-5. 


From Cremona he writes a sort of sum- 
mary to Mr. Farringdon :— 

“T set off on Monday last for Bologna, with 
Holman by my side, still unwell; and travelling 
in dreadful weather, we got here in the middle 
of the night. The next day I went to the Aca- 
demy, where the finest pictures are placed, (many 
of Domenichino’s, Guido’s, and the Carraccis’ 
which were at Paris,) and there I had occasion, 
on long examination, to think that I had not 
before sufficiently admired them. Tell Mr. 
West, that I more acknowledge the high merit of 
the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Agnes’ than I did, in con- 
sidering merely the composition of it ; and great 
~ of that is very fine indeed. ‘The pictures 

e copied in Italy were all of first-rate excel- 
lence. The Cardinal, by Vandyke, a noble 
picture. The Bolognese school is, in my opi- 
nion, far superior to the Florentine, which, with 
a few exceptions, is all learned distortion, 
apathy, and falsehood, By apathy, I mean 
total absence of the passions and feelings—and 


by falsehood, actions improper to the sense and 
incident, and, in some, impossible to the human 
frame— Michael Angelo, its great founder, as a 

ainter, must be still excepted—my opinion of 
him remains unaltered. It was, besides, your 
great friend’s faith—I read you with great plea- 
sure at Florence)—and I must always, from 
deep impression, fairly and frequently tried, be- 
lieve it to be the true one. But the Bolognese, 
and all their school, yield to the Lombard, to 
the great man whose works I have been con- 
templating at Parma. I got there early on 
Wednesday, and spent the whole day in the 
Academy, the Cathedral, and other places, where 
his works and those of Parmegiano are to be 
seen. The next morning I went again, twice, 
to look at the Cupola from those small arches, 
(Mr. Thomson knows them,) and four times I 
went on long visits to the St. Jerome, his finest 
work. How beautiful, how devoid of everything 
like the handicraft of art it is—the largeness, 
and yet ingenuity of its effect—the purity of its 
colour—the truth, yet refinement and elegance 
of the action, particularly of the hands, (in 
which he peculiarly excels ;) and then, a lesson 
to all high-minded slovens, the patient vigilance 
with which the whole is linked together, by 
touches, in some instances small almost as 
miniature, but like the sparkling of water. The 
touches of flowers, herbs, stones, in Claude, carry 
on the general harmony, by the most agreeable 
forms and shapes. I am going now to see the 
splendours of Venetian art. I know what will 
be the impression on my senses and my mind, 
which ought not to resist the noble daring of 
their inventions, and various combinations of 
rich colour ; but that reverence for the perfec- 
tion of nature and of truth, (by which I mean the 
best of each, and which I see in Raphaele, Cor- 
regio, Titian, and Sir Joshua Reynolds,) cannot 
be shaken by the luxuriant falsehood, even when 
united with the genius of Paulo Veronese and 
Tintoretto; and though Rubens, (perhaps a 
greater genius) is not forgotten by me, I shall 
still bend to these four, with the acknowledged 
benefactor of the first as the head of all. How 
fine was our Sir Joshua! How we know him 
now, when we see the sources of his greatness, 
and remember how often he surpassed their 
usual labours ; and in his own country, and in 
Europe, against prejudice and ignorance, how 
firmly and alone he stood !”’ ii. 230—2. 


We have now done; and that our friends 
may benefit by our experience, we recom- 
mend them to pass over the first volume alto- 
gether; it was not till we had worked our 
way some fifty pages into the second, that 
we could find one word worth extracting. 
The second, however, is a great improve- 
ment; the letters of Lawrence are interest- 
ing, although they are cold, formal, and 
pedantic—and there are many. ‘The work 
is very handsomely got up, with three good 
portraits. 





A Compendium of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
for the use of Eton School. By Aaron Arrow- 
smith. 8vo. London, 1831. Published for the 
Author. 

Tuts is a very valuable work, and will, we think, 

be found extensively useful. Asa merely elemen- 

tary book, our first impression was that it was 
too bulky—nine hundred make an alarm- 
ing volume ; but an excelient and comprehen- 
sive index will save all trouble to the idlers; and 
the work itself is so judiciously compiled, that 


we think it likely to beguile any ordinary idler 
into something like diligent reading. We trust, 
too, that it wi put an end to all ¢ tours 
—no small service. With this volume as a tra- 
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Family Cabinet Atlas. Bull. 

Tue twelfth and concluding number of this 
work is before us ; and if the beauty of the earlier 
numbers merited and obtained our commenda- 
tions, it is but justice that we should now ac- 
knowledge that the same care and delicacy 
of execution has been uniformly maintained 
throughout. 


The Pastor’s Family; or, the Sister Preceptress. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Son and the Ward.’ 
London, 1831. Harvey & Darton. 

Tue intention of this little volume is to prove 

that “ delays are dangerous,” and that a habit 

of procrastination — talent and amiability. 

It is simply and prettily told; the leading inci- 

dent of the tale is not very natural, and the 

characters are not marked with much force; 
but, as an easy-flowing narrative, we have no 
doubt many young readers will like it. 


A Popular Summary of Vaccination, with reference 
toits Efficacy and probable cause of Failure, as 
suggested hy extensive practical experience. By 
J. Marshall. 

TuERE is little of novelty in this work, and, 

perhaps, little ought to have been expected ; it 

is, however, a well-condensed record of facts 
relating to this most interesting subject. The 
public will be glad to hear from a gentleman of 

Mr. Marshall's experience, that vaccination, 

when perfect, is, in his opinion, a protection for 

life ; this point has been much disputed of late, 
and the doubt has given great uneasiness to 
many. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE RIVER NIGER. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sin,—An account concerning the River Ni- 
ger is, I see, now making the round of the 
newspapers, and copied from a contemporary 
publication, as one of great novelty and of ex- 
traordinary importance. I do not deny that 
the account alluded to, inasmuch as it contains 
a specific, and I presume authentic, statement 
of the exit of that long and large river into the 
gulf of Guinea, is not entitled to notice; for it 
assuredly is: but I do most emphatically pro- 
test against the novelty of the statement, that 
the Niger empties itself into the gulf of Guinea. 

In the year 1819 it was my particular fortune 
to be introduced to Mr. George Robertson, an 
enterprising Scotchman, but who had been for 
some time connected with Liverpool as a mer- 
chant. In that year he put into my hands, to 
be revised for the press, his ‘Notes on Africa :’ 
a work of considerable interest, and abounding 
with much original information concerning that 
portion of Africa commonly called Nigritia. 
Robertson had made many voyages to that 
country, and was, I verily believe, much better 
acquainted with it than any one European who 


. has ever visited it. He was well acquainted also 


with several of the scanty languages of the na- 
tives, and had had much intercourse with them. 
Not only in numerous conversations with me on 
the exit of the Niger, but also in his ‘ Notes ‘on 
Africa,’ did he state, most decidedly and posi- 
tively, that that river did empty its waters into 
the gulf of Guinea ; and he spoke so strongly and 
clearly on the subject that, from the moment it 
was mentioned to me, I never had the least 
doubt of the truth of the statement. The map, 
too, with which his work was accompanied, was 
drawn with the Niger thus disemboguing itself. 
But, notwithstanding Robertson's account was 
so clear, not one of those persons to whom I 
have spoken upon the subject, connected with 
ical map-making, has chosen to adopt 

"s account: for I see that our maps 


of Africa have now no large river disemboguing 





itself into the gulf of Guinea ; although, of such ; ing his observations to the stars of the Southern 


disemboguing stream or streams, (for there are, 


it seems, several of such, forming a sort of | 


Delta, as many other large rivers do,) no ra- 
tional doubt could be entertained. 

Robertson’s work did not excite much notice 
at the time of its publication, and I am not 
aware whether a copy of it can be now obtained ; 
but I should rather think not.+| Mr. Robertson 
himself went out, on a commercial speculation, 
to the Island of Fernando Po the same year in 
which his book was published ; when proceeding 
to his destination, the vessel in which he was, was 
seized by some one of our cruisers on the African 
station, and detained, as being presumed to be 
about to engage in the African slave trade. The 
vessel was taken, I think, to Sierra Leone, and 
as soon as the case could be inquired into, the 
vessel and Robertson and the crew were libe- 
rated; but the voyage to Fernando Po, on 
which the enterprising Robertson intended to 
form a colonial settlement, was thus frustrated ; 
and Robertson went to Cape Coast, where he 
remained till the unfortunate battle with the 
Ashantees, when he lost his life. A young 
friend of mine, whom Robertson took out with 
him as a secretary, survived ; and was about six 
years ago in England. He returned again to 
that withering climate; a few months since 
brought me an account of his death also; but, 
of course, by natural causes. 

Justice to George Robertson, and to the geo- 
graphical history of the Niger, requires this 
statement from me. I have no interest in the 
book ; but I do feel that, as the Editor of it, it 
is quite proper that this account of it and of the 
exit of the Niger should be made public. 

I am, Sir, 
Tue Eprtor or ‘ Notes on Arnica.’ 


London, May 25, 1831. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


May 13.—F. Baily, Esq. V.P., in the chair.— 
A letter from Mr. Dawes was read, on the 
triple star Zeta, of the constellation Cancer, 
detailing an account of some observations made 
by him, which tended to confirm those by Sir 
William Herschell and Sir James South, on the 
revolving motion of the small stars. 

A communication from Mr. Stratford was 
read, containing an index to the extensive cata- 
logue of stars published in the transactions of 
the Astronomical Society, by which a reference 
to them is more easily attained. Mr. Stratford 
had made their present arrangement in confor- 
mity with the most approved system of the as- 
tronomers of the present day. 

Mr. Baily’s account of La Caillé’s Catalogue 
of Stars, which had been commenced on the 
preceding evening, was now concluded. A com- 
parison of his observations with those made 
lately at Sir James Brisbane’s observatory at 
Parametta, and now in course of reduction, 
being very desirable, had induced Mr. Baily to 
collect them, as well as to preserve and diffuse 
the valuable works of this eminent astronomer. 
Mr. Baily’s paper concluded with a highly 
interesting memoir of La Caillé, which was 
received with much approbation. La Caillé 
evinced at a very early age a strong predilec- 
tion for that science, which he so much bene- 
fited in after-life, and after taking an active part 
in the scientific operations then going forward 
in France, and calculated the positions of a 
great number of stars, he went to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1751, for the purpose of extend- 
+ It was not written in the fashy and fabulous style 

some other \ and fravete, but was rather a 
sober statement of Yects ; and facts too well desery 
the attention of those who have the a 
moral amelioration of the Afnican negro at 
now it deserves perusal and atteation. 


a 





hemisphere. Among astronomers from the ear- 
liest to the present times, it has always been 
one of their principal objects to obtain the posi- 
tions of as large a number of the fixed stars as 
possible. ‘They serve as Zero points, to which 
the places of the comets and planets are re- 
ferred, and therefore, the utmost precision and 
care is employed in determining their places 
with the most scrupulous accuracy. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, La Caillé completed a ca- 
talogue of more than 9800 stars, besides making 
a variety of other observations connected with his 
favourite pursuit, that of astronomy. Theamount 
of refraction—the elevation of the pole—the 
length of the pendulum, and the longitude of the 
Cape, also engaged his attention. In this latter, 
the opinions of the first geographers of the time 
differed as much as three degrees. By his ob- 
servations of the meridian altitudes of the Moon, 
Venus, and Mars, he determined their respec- 
tive parallaxes on a comparison with the same 
observations in France, England, and Prussia. 
About the period of La Caillé’s visit to the 
Cape, the subject of the figure of the earth had 
engaged the attention of astronomers, and pro- 
duced considerable difference of opinion among 
scientific men. He accordingly contributed his 
aid towards settling the dispute, by measuring 
a degree of the meridian at the Cape of Good 
Hope. From hence he went to the Mauritius, 
where he also continued his observations, and 
shortly after returned to France. In conse- 
quence of the want of funds, he was unable to 
print his observations immediately, but after- 
wards succeeded in printing a few for distribu- 
tion among his friends: in consequence of this, 
they are very scarce and difficult to be obtained 
by any means. Mr. Baily having fortunately 
met with a copy, presented it to the Society 
with the above communication. 

A paper of Mr. Herschel’s on the measure- 
ment of stars with the micrometer, was read in 
part. The thanks of the Society were voted 
for the above communications. 

Admirals Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, 
Bart., and Lawrence Heneage Dundas, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


May 23.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V. P., in the 
chair.—A letter was read from Alexander 
Fisher, Esq., surgeon, of H.M.S. Atholl, on 
the coast of Africa, and communicated by W. 
Jerdan, Esq., reporting the arrival of the two 
Landers in the Bight of Biafra, having passed 
down the Quorra or Niger from Youri in a 
canoe. The following is a copy of Mr. Fisher's 
letter :— 

H.M.S. Atholl, 
Bight of Biafra, 2nd Feb. 1831. 

“T take the opportunity of writing you a few 
lines by a vessel that we have just now met on 
her way to England. My object in writing in 
this hasty manner, is to acquaint you that the 
grand geographical problem respecting the ter- 
mination of the Niger is at length solved.+ 

“The Landers after having reached Youri, 
embarked in a canoe on the Niger, or as it is 





+ It was, we believe, the intention of the Landers to 
ed to Youri, and follow the Quorra down to its 
mouth ; and if the information here conveyed be correct, 
which we cannot doubt, they have succeeded. ‘The 
writer, however, is hardly justified in considering it as 
solving a grand geographical problem, for there has 
been no difference of opinion on the subject for some 
time among informed persons — the ‘ sapposed course’ of 
the river is somarked even in the little Cabinet Atlas, 
which is at this moment on our table—see also a letter 
in another part of our paper. All the rivers from that 
of the Del Rey on the Last, to the Benin on the West, 
are merely mouths of the Deita of this same Quorra or 
Niger— the principal branches being the Kie del Rey, 
the old and new Calebar, the Bonny, and the Benin 
or Formosa. The river Nun, the first east of Cape 
Formosa, according to Owen's chart (1826), by which 
the Landers are rv ported to have descended, appears to 
be a very trifling one, 
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called, the Quorra, and came down the stream 
until they reached the sea in the Bight of Biafra. 
The branch by which they came to the coast 
is called the Nun, or Brasse River, being the 
first river to the eastward of Cape Formosa. 
On their way down the river they were attacked 
by the Hibboos, (a fierce nation that inhabit its 
banks,) and made prisoners, or rather captives ; 
but the King of Brasse happening to be in that 
country buying slaves, got them released by 
giving the price of six slaves for cach of them. 
In the scuffle that ensued at the time they were 
taken, one of them lost his journal. 

“Whilst at Youri, they got the prayer-book 
that belonged to Mr. Anderson, the brother-in- 
law and fellow-traveller of the celebrated Mungo 
Park. They were upwards of am onth at Fernando 
Po, from whence they embarked about ten days 
ago in an English merchant-vessel bound to 
Rio Janeiro on their way to England. From 
their taking that circuitous route, | amin hopes 
that this will reach you before they arrive, by 
which you will probably have it in vour power 
to give the first news of this important discovery. 

(Signed, ) 
“A. FIsner.” 

Thus, Clapperton’s theory of the course of 
this river, from Youri to the sea, is at length 
established: and it remains to be seen whether 
this same river is not identical with that which 
flows from the southward by Timbuctoo, and 
then takes a bend again to the southward to 
Youri, which is also reported by Clapperton. 

A paper was then read, giving an interesting 
account of a journey, performed by the late Mr. 
Moorcroft, in Thibet, and from thence to Bok- 
hara; but the length of other reports this week 
compel us to defer our notice of it. 

F. Mercier, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


May 20.—Mr. Robertson, whose talent as a 
miniature-painter is well known to the public, 
gave a lecture on a method he has discovered, 
by which the power and durability of water- 
colour drawings may be much increased. As 
a detailed account of the whole process has 
already appeared in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, it will be sufficient if we give our 
readers a brief outline of the plan pursued by 
Mr. Robertson for effecting a great improvement 
in this pleasing style of art. 

The cakes for water-colours are prepared by 
grinding the colour very fine, and mixing it with 
gum-water, by which means it is made to dry 
into a hard substance. The cakes, as every one 
knows, are rubbed up with water, and thus 
yield the necessary tints, which being laid on 
the paper, become attached to it in different de- 
grees, according to certain peculiar qualities 
in the colours themselves: most of them seem 
to penetrate the substance of the paper, while 
some few lie merely on the surface, and may 
consequently be readily detached by washing. 

It appears that every time the colour is washed 
over the paper, a small portion enters like a 
stain; so that after a tint 1s laid and washed off, 
a light tint still remains; and if a second and 
third tint be added and successively washed ofi, 
a deeper permanent colour is given to the paper 
than can possibly be obtained at once. In this 
manner we can, by repeated washes, procure 
a very deep colour that is perfectly fixed, or, in 
other words, that cannot be atiected by washes 
laid over it. 

The method adopted by Mr. Robertson, is, 
to work up his picture in the first instance with 
a ground of some neutral colour, and, by con- 
stantly washing each addition to the tint, to ren- 
der it quite permanent, and as deep in the various 
parts as the colour it must ultimately assume 
will permit. Blue-black was found the colour 
best adapted to the purpose, and it is easy to 
see that, excepting in the high lights and the 





highest tints of the primitive colours, a consi- 
derable portion of black may enter the compo- 
sition. 

When the picture is thus far advanced, the 
different colours are laid on over the ground, 
and Mr. Robertson found that many colours not 
very bright in themselves, were yet sufficiently 
so when laid on in a pure state over the ground 
tint; in fact, that every colour had more bril- 
liancy by this process than when mixed with 
others in the ordinary way. <A great advantage 
results from this circumstance, because we are 
enabled to produce the same effect by the em- 
ployment of ordinary colours, rejecting such as 
are most perishable ; and thus we avoid all risk 
of failure by the changing or flying of colours. 

Having completed the picture, the next opera- 
tion is, to protect it from injury by some kind of 
varnish, in order that it may be hung up without 
the costly appendage of a plate-glass. For this 
purpose, Mr. Robertson employs isinglass size, 
which has the great advantage of being colour- 
less, and of not acquiring colour by age—quali- 
ties not to be found in any of the resinous gums. 
A picture so protected is, indeed, subject to as 
little injury as an oil painting, except from the 

ffect of damp, for isinglass is soluble in water. 
As a further protection, therefore, Mr. Robert- 
son sometimes puts on a varnish of gum lac, 
but as such a varnish will inevitably become 
brown with age, it must be occasionally taken 
off and renewed. ‘This is a necessary operation 
with the varnish of oil pictures; but, unfortu- 
nately, with the latter it is one of extreme diffi- 
culty and danger, for, though alcohol will readily 
enough dissolve any kind of resinous varnish, 
yet it is equally able to dissolve the oil-paint 
itself, so that cleaning almost always does harm. 

With water-colour pictures, varnished in the 
manner we have described, the case is different; 
because alcohol may be employed to dissolve 
the varnish, without any chance of affecting the 
isinglass underneath, for isinglass is not soluble 
in alcohol, excepting at the boiling point: any 
kind of resinous varnish may therefore be re- 
moved from a drawing as often as we please 
without danger; and where no such varnish has 
been applied, the surface of the isinglass can be 
cleaned of any dirt that may attach to it, simply 
by washing with alcohol. + 

A coating of tin-foil is applied to the back 
of the picture, by which damp is effectually ex- 
cluded in that direction. 

A varicty of beautiful specimens were pro- 
duced by Mr. Robertson, which fully justify us 
in saying, that he has succeeded in giving greater 
force to large water-colour drawings, than we 
have yet seen effected by other artists. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 25.—Roderic Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Worsley, M.A., and the 
Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., were elected Fellows 
of this Society. 

The reading of the paper beeun at the meet- 
ing of the 11th inst., entitled, ‘ Notices on the 
Secondary and Tertiary Formations of Germany, 
as compared with those of England, by R. 1. 
Murchison, Esq., Pres. G.S. F.it.S., &c.,’ was 
concluded. 

On the table was exhibited a nearly perfect 
specimen of a new species of Plesiosaurus, the 
property of Lord Cole. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
May 24.—Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., Treasurer, 
in the chair.—Dr. Clendinning, the Professor 


+ ‘The method of applying isinglass is not new, for 
maps and prints that are varnished are always done in 
the manner adopted by Mr. Robertson—the isinglass is 
necessary to prevent the resinous varnish from sinking 
into the paper. The idea of leaving the isinglass alone 
as a varnish, is, however, a novel thought; and we re- 

d the practice to all p who varnish maps, 
and do not wish to spoil them. .- 














of Toxicology, delivered a lecture on the plants 
composing the natural orders Melanthacie and 
Colchacie. Partofa communication from Samuel 
Rootsey, Esq., at Bristol, on the medicinal and 
other plants mentioned by Shakspeare, was 
read, and ordered to be resumed at the next 
meeting. Dr. Neygré stated, that he had lately 
been informed by an eminent physician at Naples, 
that the dried leaves of the common yew-tree, 
(Taxus baccatus of Linn.) might be administered 
with equal success, in the form of powder, in 
doses of about four grains each, in cases where 
the Digitalis purpura is generally used, but 
without those disagreeable effects which the 
latter commonly produces on the brain. 

The following presents were announced as hav- 
ing been received since the last meeting—the 
last numbers of the Journals of the Geographical 
and Pharmaceutical Societies of Paris; a col- 
lection of recent specimens of medicinal and 
other plants, by Thomas Gibbs, Esq. 

Capt. R. Collins and Dr. Powell were elected 
Fellows. 

The chairman announced, that at the next 
meeting of the Society, on the 7th of June, the 
Professor of Materia Medica would deliver a 
lecture on the same subject which Dr. Clendin- 
ning had that evening laid before them. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


April 12.—Mr. Atherton’s paper ‘On the 
best rate of inclination to be adopted in road- 
making under certain circumstances,’ having 
been read by the Secretary, many important ob- 
servations were made on the subject, which 
occupied nearly the whole of the evening. 

Mr. Macneill, in the course of his remarks, 
stated that, by experiments made with coaches 
on the Holyhead road, the friction of the surface 
was found to increase in a much less ratio than 
the velocity; as is clearly shown by the tables 
published in the Parliamentary Report of last 
year. 

A drawing and description of the cast-iron 
swivel bridge at St. Katherine's Docks, (designed 
by Thomas Telford, Esq.,) was received from 
Mr. Rhodes. 

A proof print of detailed parts of the lonic 
order was received from Mr. Turrell. 

Messrs. Thomas F. Taylor and John E. Er- 
rington were introduced by the President as 
Associates. 

Mr. Patrick Knight was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 





April19.—The subject of Locomotive Engines 
being again introduced, Mr. Locke described 
another trial which was made by the Sampson 
on the Liverpool and Manchester railway. This 
engine drew up the inclined plane at Rainhill 
(which has an inclination of 1 in 96,) about 44} 
tons gross of goods and waggons, at the rate of 
about eight miles an hour. ‘The weight of the 


| engine was 8} tons, and the weight of the tender 





(which was full of water) 4 tons-—-making the 
total weight of goods, waggons, engine and 
tender, 57 tons. Calculating the speed of the 
engine eight miles per hour, it was exerting a 
force equal to thirty-nine horses’ power. Mr. 
Locke also stated that the Jupiter (a new en- 
gine) had lately been started on the same rail- 
way. From the 4th March to the 6th April it 
drew 226 waggons (only 10 of which were empty) 
and 487 coaches, a total distance of 3426 miles. 
In one fortnight it made fifty journeys, equal to 
1500 miles. He observed that a new improve- 
ment had been made in the construction of this 
engine, affecting materially the economy of fuel, 
which consisted in the waste steam being con- 
ducted into the tank to heat the water, instead 
of allowing it, as before, to blow off at the safety- 
valve. 

On the subject of Railways, Mr. Walker ob- 
served, that the friction on a Guernsey granite 
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tram-road, in fine order, travelled over by a 
common waggon, would probably be found as 
small as on an iron railway—an advantage being 
given to the granite road, by the large size of the 
waggon wheels. 

A report on the turnpike-road from Sandon 
(through Leek) to Hugbridge, was received 
from Mr. G. E. Hamilton. 

Mr. George Gutch was introduced by the 
President, as an Associate. 

Mr. Robert Thom was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 





April 26.—Mr. Bidder’s paper, detailing se- 
veral experiments to determine the friction on 
the new stoneway on the Commercial Road, 
having been read by the Secretary,— 

Mr. Walker stated, that it was principally 
composed of the Aberdeen granite; there had 
been also a considerable portion of Guernsey ; 
and some from an island near Guernsey, had 
been made use of. Of these, he thought the 
Guernsey the hardest and the most durable: it 
varies, however, considerably, both in quality and 
appearance, and is to be preferred when the co- 
lour approaches a dark blue. He further ob- 
served, that where the Aberdeen granite had 
been used on the Commercial Road stoneway, 
a slight wearing took place about the middle, 
which was only perceptible in rainy weather, 
when the water inclined to run towards the 
centre of the surface of the stones. The surface 
of the Guernsey stones, on the contrary, remained 
perfectly level; at least, no inequalities could 
be anywhere detected. 

Mr. Turrell exhibited a model of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s improvement for giving security to safe 
locks. He stated that it was principally in- 
tended for securing bankers’ safes, and might 
be used in many other ways; such as for the 
safe conveyance of valuable parcels in mail or 
other coaches. The principal feature of this 
improvement was the adaptation of a common 
eight-day or other clock to the inside of the 
safe or box, which was secured by a lock in the 
usual manner. ‘The interior of the safe was 
fitted up with a strong iron catch, which, upon 
locking it, dropped into a notch made in the 
bolt for the purpose of receiving it. Until the 
catch was lifted, the bo!t was incapable of being 
drawn, and the safe of being opened. By a 
mechanical arrangement, the clock inside the 
safe was made to elevate the catch at any hour 
which might have been previously determined 
on; and until that hour arrived, no key could be 
found to open the lock. 

A paper on Locomotive Engines was received 
from Mr. Combe. 

Mr. John Walker was elected an Associate. 


May 3.—Mr. Abbott exhibited a specimen of 
his patent hair-felt for covering ships’ bottoms. 
The sheets were 34 inches by 20, and were sold 
for sevenpence halfpenny each. Those intended 
to be put under copper sheathing weighed about 


2Ibs.; and the thicker sheets intended for wood | 


sheathing weighed from 2}lbs. to 2¢]bs. The 
felt is composed of cow’s hair, pitch, and Stock- 
holm tar. 

The President presented, for inspection, a 
drawing and model (furnished by Sir Henry 
Oxenden,) of an instrument, called a Lewis, for 
securing the flooring of Dover Harbour into the 
chalk rock. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Sibley stated, 
that after the hole was bored to the intended 
depth, the instrument was inserted, having a 
rimer at the bottom, which was pressed out as 
the boring proceeded to the intended size of 
the Lewis; and the method of inserting the 
Lewis was by hingeing the lower end of the 
bolts in four plates, which were pressed out by 
a countersunk headed bolt, being nutted up. 

This model was highly approved. 

Mr. Sibley exhibited an escutcheon for con- 





cealing the works of a lock, to which it formed 
a complete curtain. It prevents any mischievous 

erson from doing injury to the works, by thrust- 
ing in any woollen or other substance, and is in- 
tended to be used on the locks of a lunatic 
asylum. 

A drawing and account of an iron-wire sus- 
pension bridge at Geneva, was received from 
Mr. Drewry. It has two openings; the span 
of one of them is 111 feet, and of the other 91 
feet; with a pier or mass 60 feet in breadth be- 
tween them. 

A book on Practical Masonry, Bricklaying, 
&c., was received from Alderman Kelly. 

Mr. George Hennet and Mr. Join Fowls 
were elected Associates, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal College of Physicians, Nine, r.m. 





Mopar, Medical Society ..........Eight, P.M. 

Tvespay, Institution of Civil Engineers Eight,r.m. 
z Y ; “je! ite ee 

Waeeuss. Royal Society of Literature Three, p.m. 


Society of Arts ............3 past 7, P.M. 
Royal Society....... --4 past 8, p.m. 

TuURsD. { Society of Antiquaries...... Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Socicty..........Three, P.M, 

Royal Institution ..........4 past8, P.a. 





Fripay, 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Exiracts from the Report read by the Secretary, 
and referred to in our last Paper. 

In arriving at the close of the cleventh year of 
the Society's proceedings, there appears to be 


undiminished reason for looking with satisfaction | 
to the manner in which the views of its founders 
| yet compictely explained. 


and the objects of its institution have been an- 
swered by the labours of its members. It is con- 
ceived that the various memoirs which have been 
published in its Transactions, (and the last vo- 
lume may be especially referred to for this pur- 
pose,) show how unfounded and idle are the 
random insinuations sometimes thrown out, as 
if the members of this University were back- 
ward to appreciate and sympathize with the 
advances of modern science. It is not necessary 
to refute such opinions; but it may be worth 
while to notice that two of the most signal vic- 
tories of modern science, Physical Astronomy 
and Physical Optics, probably are not, and hardly 
can be, duly estimated in any other place by so 
numerous a body as those who here interest them- 
selves in these branches of Natural Philosophy. 
The mathematical knowledge which is absolutely 
requisite in order to understand the labours of 
the great men who have pursued these splendid 
trains of research, is of the most abstruse and 
complex character; and a long and thorough 
discipline in analysis is a necessary preparation 
for approaching the theories, their evidence, 
and their results. Without some such class of 
mathematical students as exists at Cambridge, 
the most admirable discoveries of the last and 
the present age would hardly be able to find “ tit 
audience” even “ though few.” 

Among the communications made to the So- 
ciety during the past year, there have been se- 
veral by Professor Airy referring to the recent 
discoveries about the properties of Light, and 
in particular a memoir (very shorily to be pub- 
lished) on the very remarkable phenomena be- 
longing to quartz, which had not previously 
received any satisfactory explanation, and which 
are in this memoir shown to follow by a very 
curious application of the doctrine of Interie- 
rences. 

The theory of Undulations, which appears to 
be now generally received among the most emi- 
nent philosophers of England and France, as 
thé most probable opinion—perhaps we might 
say the true theory—concerning light, has made 
its progress in this country in a manner singu- 
larly slow and undistinguished, considering that 
its revival indisputably began with us. The doc- 
trine of Interferences, which is one of the most 
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important branches of this theory, was pro- 
pounded and urged by Dr. Young in various 
publications beginning from 1800. It does not 
appear, however, to have made converts. The 
Edinburgh Review, then in the pride of its youth, 
spoke with great severity of these speculations, 
in several articles attributed to the present Lord 
Chancellor. These reasonings were treated as 
“dangerous relaxations of the rules of physical 
logic,” and the Royal Society was entreated 
not to lend itself to the publication of such hasty 
and unsubstantial papers. Dr. Young, however, 
followed undismayed the track of his own 
thoughts; and when the discoveries of Malus on 
Polarization in 1810 threw some fresh difficul- 
ties in the way of the theory of Undulation, he 
contented himself with observing, that in the 
progress of science ‘* doubt must necessarily suc- 
ceed to apparent certainty, and must again give 
place to a certainty of a higher order.” The 
discovery in 1811 of the colours produced by 
depolarizing crystals, were speedily reduced to 
their proper laws by Arago and Biot, and espe- 
cially by the singularly varied and beautiful in- 
vestigations of Dr. Brewster; and to these Dr. 
Young was immediately able, partially at least, 
to apply the theory of Interferences. The full 
explanation of all the cjrcumstances of this ap- 
plication was completed by Fresnel; and this, 
with the ulterior reference of those laws to the 
refractive elasticity of the crystals, must be 
looked upon as one of the most remarkable 
steps in inductive science since the establish- 
ment of the law of gravitation. 

The phenomena of quartz were, however, not 
It was seen indeed 
that they necessarily suggested the idea of a 
twisting of the plane of polarization to the right 
or left; and the direction of this twisting was 
shown by Mr. Herschel, in the Cambridge ‘l'rans- 
actions, to depend upon certain faces of the crys- 
tal. And one of the most curious and unexpected 
deductions from Fresnel’s theory (a deduction 
obtained, it may be observed, by the interpreta- 
tion of an impossible expression ) led that philo- 
sopher to predict that a ray twice reflected in 
the interior of a certain glass rhomb, would pos- 
sess properties similar to those of one of the rays 
in quartz; which upon trial was found to be the 
case. ‘The light so modified is said to be circu- 
larly polarized. 

Professor Airy’s explanation of the appcear- 
ances in quartz, consists in supposing a ray to be 
divided, by the double refraction, into two rays 
elliptically polarized in opposite directions: by 
this hypothesis, the rings, the central colour, 
the imperfect cross, and in short all the pheno- 
mena are exactly accounted for. 

After the reading of Professor Airy’s paper, 
it occurred to him that if light were elliptically 
polarized by means of Fresnel’s rhomb, it would, 
under certain circumstances, produce in quartz, 
rings of a kind hitherto unobserved; the inner 
ones being circles, and the outer ones being 
formed by two continued spirals, interrupting 
the circles at a certain distance from the centre. 
‘This prediction was precisely verified by trial ; 
and the law of the ellipticity of the rays can also 
be thus determined. 

To complete the optical theory of quartz, it 
now remains to determine the law of crystalline 
elasticity by which such a separation of light 
can be produced as Professor Airy's theory 
points out: a problem probably of great difficulty, 
but not to be despaired of, after whag has been 
already done. 

During the present year the Society has also 
had presented to ita very numerous and curious 
series of experiments by Mr. Willis, on the so0- 
norous vibrations of bodies. The experimental 
determination of the laws of these motions 
leads to a very striking collection of phenomena, 
fertile in curious properties and unexpected 
views; and a continuation of these researches 
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by the eminent philosophers now engaged in 
them will probably in a short time reduce them 
to clear analogies and general laws. It is re- 
markable that we are thus made acquainted 
with the very extensive prevalence of transverse 
vibrations among the phenomena of sound. The 
supposed difficulty of conceiving such vibrations 
in the case of light had been one of the most 
serious obstacles to the progress of the undula- 
tory theory. 

The Society has also had read to it a Memoir 
by Professor Whewell, ‘On the Mathematical 
Exposition of some of the leading Doctrines of 
Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation.’ Such an application of Mathe- 
matics is to be considered not a means of obtain- 
ing truth, so much as the best method of tracing 
the consequences of certain assumptions. In any 
science the progress from principles down to re- 
sults may be advantageously conducted by such 
a mode of reasoning. The progress, however, 
from facts up to general laws, and from those to 
the most general, must be duly performed before 
the downward deduction can be of any practical 
application. This upward progress has in all 
physical sciences been one of extreme slowness 
and labour, and has occupied many persons and 
several generations to carry itthrough. Indeed, 
Physical Astronomy and Mechanics were lately 
the only sciences which could be considered as 
complete specimens of its execution: to these, 
Physical Optics may, perhaps, now be considered 
worthy to be added. That moral, or mixedly 
moral, portions of our knowledge, like Political 
Economy, should differ so much from physical 
knowledge, that this ascent to the first and most 
general principles may be supposed to have been 
executed almost at once, and by a single effort, 
we may, for the present, venture to doubt. This 
doubt, however, does not affect the object of 
investigations like this of Professor Whewell, 
though it may diminish their permanent value. 

The active and persevering researches of Mr. 
Lowe, concerning the natural history of the island 
of Madeira, and the relations of the species found 
there to those in the neighbouring countries, 
have been among the contributions of the past 
year; and the Society is indebted, for several of 
the additions to its collections, to the same gen- 
tleman. 

Among the papers on the subject of Pure Ma- 
thematics have been a complete discussion of 
lines of the second order by Professor De Mor- 
gan, of London; and a Memoir on the Solution 
of Equations, by Mr. Murphy. In the latter, 
the author has shown how to obtain, in all cases, 
by short and simple processes, series for the 
root of an equation, for any function of the root, 
for the sum of any number of the roots; along 
with the solution of various other problems. He 
has also pointed out the relation of his researches 
to those recently prosecuted by various other 
analysts in other countries. 








NATIONAL REPOSITORY, KING’S MEWS. 


Tue additions to this Exhibition sent in since 
our notice of its opening [No. 183] are impor- 
tant both in number and interest, and the speci- 
mens here exhibited present such variety in 
subject, that the visitor must be very fastidious 
who does not find much to claim his attention 
and admiration. Our readers, of the fair sex, 
will thank us for directing their attention to 
Nos. 38 and 87, Hose of silk and cotton, sur- 
passing in fineness anything hitherto produced, 
and realizing the fabled labours of Arachne. 
The articles 3 and 4 of No. 112, called Victoria 

* Muslins, are very beautiful productions ; and the 
Shawls, No. 99, are, to our mind, equal to any- 
thing which India has yet sent to us. The man 

* of science will turn over the terraqueous Globe, 
No. 128, well pleased with the patience evinced 
in its execution, and imagine himself under the 





guidance and protection of Le Fantome of Vol- 
ney. He who hath ears to hear, will delight in 
the promise of sweet sound, held out by Mr. 
Green’s Seraphine ; whilst the eye of the artist 
will rest with satisfaction on the beautiful Minia- 
ture Casts by Mr. Henning (Nos. 74 & 75), and 
on the very superior specimens of Modelling by 
Signor San Giovanni. The mechanist will find 
his favourite pursuits have been sedulously cul- 
tivated: and to the lover of home comforts and 
home industry, we feel no hesitation in com- 
mending the specimen of Kilcul/en Rugs (No.48), 
as a beautiful production, and one, we trust, well 
calculated to further the laudable object of the 
fair originator. Our limits do not allow of our 
individualizing farther than to allude to the Bil- 
liard-table which has been constructed by Messrs. 
Sharp, Roberts & Co. of Manchester; it is of 
iron, and weighs upwards of 25 cwt.; its exten- 
sive superficies has been so levelled by the 
operation of planing as to ensure its perfect 
accuracy—the burr marks still remaining, to 
show the manner of working; it forms a tri- 
umphant illustration of what ingenuity and per- 
severance can produce: for ourselves, we do not 
hesitate to say we never saw such a metallic 


surface—it will be necessary to preserve it from | 
the corrosive action of damp, which may be | 


effected by a solution of gold in nitric ether, if 
applicable. 











PINE ARTS 





Illustrations of La Belle Assemblée, and the Royal 
Lady's Magazine. 


Tne little rivalry existing among these periodi- 
cals, stimulates all parties to increased exertion. 


We have now before us a beautiful engraving | 


after Lawrence’s well known picture of the 
‘Countess Gower and Child,’ which is to grace 
the next number of La Belle Assemblée—and 
one of the Duchess of Kent, and another illus- 
tration by Kidd, of ‘ Burns’ Address to the Deil,’ 
which are to adorn the Royal Lady’s Magazine. 





FINE ARTS IN FRANCE.—No. III. 
Paris, May 12, 1831. 

Dear D.—The present government scem de- 
termined to keep the artists atwork. Since I wrote 
to you we had another exposure of sketches for 
a prize picture. The subject given was, Boissy 
a’ Anglas, President of the National Convention, 
saluting the head of the Deputy Feraud, which 
the rioters cut off and fixed on a pike, threaten- 
ing him with a similar fate. This transaction 
appears to me better adapted for illustration with 
the pen than the pencil: the sanguinary incident 
is too revolting, and the heroic firmness and un- 
compromising perseverance of the President, too 
mental, for the canvas; and a sight of the exhi- 
bition may have brought a similar conviction to 
others. Out of fifty-two pictures, by far the greater 
number were inconceivably bad. Lethiere’s was 
well composed, but too romanized and artificial ; 
some would-be critic had chalked on the wall of 
the staircase, “‘ Colin est le mieux ;” but the judges 
did not partake this opinion, as they gave the 
prize to Vinchon, whose composition was cer- 
tainly among the best, though he had so far lost 
sight of his text as to omit the chief circum- 
stance. 

The Exhibition of the Works of living Artists, 
for which preparations have been making in the 
Grand Gallery of the Louvre ever since the middle 
of February, isatlength open. The Constitutionnel 
lately, in an article which announced the number 


of works in painting, sculpture, &c. to be £500, | 


among which scarcely any large pictures were to 
be found, took occasion to deplore the want of 
encourag t, and consequent decay, of the 
grand style. 1 should have been somewhat sur- 
prised after this on finding the real number to be 











2670, and the proportion of large pictures to be 
fuily equal to the average of former exhibitions 
had I not lived long enough in France to know 
that exaggeration is a favourite figure with the 
Constitutionnel. ‘There is a picture of Appius, 
by Lethiere, the size of his ‘ Brutus’; another trom 
the Roman history, nearly as large; the ‘ Elec- 
tion of Sixtus V.’ by Monvoisin ; several clas- 
sical, and at least a score of scriptural subjects, 
whose dimensions may be truly denominated co- 
lossal, and whose absence would be matter of 
congratulation to the public, could the space they 
oceupy be filled with pictures equally meritorious 
and interesting with some of those smaller com- 
positions which the high-flying critic despises. 
Among the latter, ‘ Cardinal Richelieu conduct- 
ing Cing-Mars and De Thou to Lyons,’ and 
‘ Mazarine on his Death-bed joining in a Game 
of Cards,’ by Delaroche, attract universal ad- 
miration. A large picture from English story, 
by the same painter, of ‘Edward V. and his 
Brother the Duke of York,’ is entitled to high 
praise. The pictures of Horace Vernet, which 
were in the temporary exhibition at the Luxem- 
bourg, are transported hither ; and his large pro- 
duction of ‘ Pope Leo X1I. carried in Procession,’ 
is seen to superior advantage in the Grand Sa- 
lon. There are some additional pieces from his 
rapid pencil, particularly the ‘ Battles of Valmy, 
and Gemappes,’ and the ‘ Arrest of the Princes 
of Condé and Conti, in 1650 :’ the latter isa pic- 
ture of great merit; it is one of a series of his- 
torical events connected with the Palais Royal 
which King Louis Philippe has had painted 
within the last ten or twelve years, and now, 
for the first time, exhibited to the public. They 
alone form an interesting collection; among 
them, ‘ Richelieu saying Mass, surrounded by 
his guard of Musqueteers with their Matches 
lighted,’ by Delacroix; ‘Richelieu, in dying, 
presenting his Palace to Louis XIII.’ by Drol- 
ling; ‘ The young King, Louis XIV., shown to 
the People,’ by Mauzaisse ; ‘The Mob, led by 
the Coadjutor (Cardinal Retz), surrounding the 
Palais Royal ;’ and the ‘ Ball given to Christian 
VII. of Denmark,’ by E. Deveria, may be cited 
as the most striking. ‘The last-named picture is 
full of grace and delicacy, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to some of Stothard’s. Other pictures 
from French history are, ‘The Execution of Joan 
of Arc,’ by Deveria; ‘'The Election of Pepin,’ 
by Auvray; ‘St. Cloud,’ by Durupt; ‘St. Louis 
in the Park of Vincennes;’ ‘ Louis XII. saluted 
Father of his People,’ by Dreuille; and the 
‘ Death of Louis XIII.’ by Decaisne, all of grand 
cimensions—the first and last named are the 
best; ‘Charlotte Corday,’ by H. Scheffer, a 
finely-executed picture, figures size of small 
life ; and ‘Napoleon’s Interview with Marshal 
Lannes,’ by Bellangé, an exquisitely-painted ca- 
binet picture. 

There are fewer scenes of the glorious week 
than might have been anticipated; and the chief 
in size, as in all the higher qualities of paintings, 
is entitled ‘ Le 28 Juillet.’ ‘La Liberté guidant 
le Peuple,’ by Delacroix, an energetic and capital 
performance; and among the cabinet pictures, 
a‘ Scene from July,’ by L. Cogniet, representing 
a disarmed Swiss grenadier saved from the fury 
of the people by a wounded patriot, is one of the 
best. 

Of ‘ The Plague at Rome, in the time of Ni- 
cholas V.’ by Lariviere ; ‘Damocles,’ by Auvray; 
‘ Death of Vitellius,’ by Quecy; and ‘Sir Walter 
Raleigh spreading his Cloak before Queen Eli- 
zabeth,’ by Fragonard, all painted on the gigan- 
tic scale eulogized by the Constitutionnel, nothing 
commendatory can be said. With them may be 
classed two or three odalisques of Gassies Gosse, 
&c., and as many Sapphos and Ariadnes, by the 
Lord knows who. By the bye, Deveria has a 
magnificent picture of this kind in the style of 
Rubens’s females. A ‘ Silenus surprised by the 
Shepherds,’ by Bouchot, has some fine parts, and 
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also recalls the idea of the great master of the 
Flemish school. 

Among the list of exhibitors we look in vain 
for the veterans Gros and Gerard ; of new names 
there are a few who advance strong claims to 
honourable distinction, —'Triqueti, Descamps, 
&c.: the latter has a picture of a Donkey, some 
Dancing-Dogs, Monkeys, a Man and Boy, which, 
for colour and spirited handling, can hardly be 
excelled. Triqucti’s best picture is ‘ Galileo re- 
tracting before the Inquisition’—a work of great 
merit. The writings of “ the Great Unknown” 
have not furnished so many subjects as heretofore, 
and excepting one by Cogniet of ‘ The Templar 
carrying off Rebecca,’ which belongs to M. La- 
fitte, they are beneath notice. Of Battle-pieces 
here are three or four by Langlois and Eugene 
Lanci, which are painted in a free and animated 
style ; and there are twoclever pictures by Des- 
touches, from domestic incidents, in the manner 
of Greuze, but better coloured. 

Of Portraits, the numbers increase beyond their 
proper ratio eachexhibition. There are, as usual, 
many of the Kings and Queens; but the painters 
of portraits in this country appear to content 
themselves with a dry resemblance, and to have 
no idea of that happy grace which guided the 
pencil of Reynolds, Lawrence, and a few others, 
enabling them to preserve a striking likeness, at 
the same time improving and animating the 
countenance. A whole-length of the Duke of 
Orleans, by Decaisne, and another of Colonel 
Cradock, by Hayter, are, perhaps, the best in 
the Exhibition, after an equestrian portrait of 
the King, by Scheffer. 

With the exception of Horace Vernet’s pic- 
tures, here are no Italian Banditti, or Contadini, 
thank the stars!—last Exhibition was crowded 
with them, and their absence is a proof of good 
taste in the artists. Gudin has some clever Ma- 
rine Pieces; but his largest picture, which re- 
presents a dismasted vessel on her beam-ends, 
reminds one of the plan of aslave-ship. His 
best picture isa ‘ View of Caen,’ belonging to the 
King. In interiors of Churches, Cloisters, &c. 
Granet does not come up to his former efforts, 
and is almost overtaken by his imitator, Count 
de Forbin. There are some pictures by E. Isabey 
of marine subjects, painted with great vigour and 
truth; some excellent studies by Roqueplan; 
and many clever small Landscapes by various 
artists. ‘The scanty sprinkling of English works 
by Hayter, Lane, Stanley, Roberts, &c. gives a 
not unfavourable idea of English art. 

Among the smaller pictures is one of ‘ Young 
writing his Night Thoughts ;’ and the artist has 
added to his picture a notice, that, the Duke of 
Grafton having sent the poet a skull, he made 
a lamp of it; thinking to stamp his production 
at once with interest, verity, and novelty, the 
artist has also made a lamp of it, by placing the 
light inside, in the manner boys make turnip- 
lanterns. Another English subject has got sadly 
maltreated in its orthography by the editor or 
maker of the catalogue, as you may see by the 
following extract :—“ No. 959. Une salle de vente 
a Londres, connue sous le nom de Christie-Ac- 
tionnary-Room. La scene represent le moment 
de Ja mise a prix du tableau de Venus se cachant 
a l'amour, peint par le célébre Chevalier Re- 
noulgh.” The conclusion of the notice shows, 
however, that the author understands the mode 
in which our great men transact business, if he 
does not know how to write their names :— 
—Je Ministre Peel : ce dernier est sur le devant, 
pres de la cheminée ; tous les regards se portent 
sur lui; il cause avec le Prince d’Esterhazy, et 
parait n’avoir point envie du tableau, qu'il fait 
acheter sous main.” 


I remain, dear D., yours, &c. 








MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

We have no wish to keep up excitement be- 
yond the occasion, and shall therefore only 
announce that Paganini will appear at the 
Opera House, early in June, at old prices. 

Taglioni took her benetit on Thursday, and 
she was welcomed as she ought to be—by an 
overflowing house. It was the most delightful 
night of the season. Pasta and Rubini played 
with more than usual spirit—Lalande, Santini, 
and Lablache, were all in very fine voice— 
Taglioni was perfection—and the house enthu- 
siastic. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Seventh Concert—Monday, May 23. 

Tuts Concert commenced with a Symphony 
in c minor, by Spohr. It is undoubtedly a clever 
work, but more clever than pleasing —more clas- 
sical than attractive. A sacred trio by Cherubini, 
‘ Ad te levavi,’ was next extremely well sung by 
Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. E. 
Taylor. Like almost all Cherubini’s vocal mu- 
sic, it is very beautiful. Its own merit, and the 
style in which it was given, obtained for it a most 
hearty encore. ‘To this the delightful voice and 
pure style of Mr. Horncastle mainly contributed ; 
and we may take this opportunity of saying, that 
the same praise equally applies to him in re- 
ference to both the other pieces in which he was 
concerned. Mr. Hummel made his first appear- 
ance at these Concerts, and played a Fantasia 
upon an Indian air. As a composition, it is in- 
ferior to many of this clever composer’s works 
which we have heard ; but stillitis characteristic, 
and bears the stamp of his genius. His style of 
playing is remarkably good, and very elegant; 
but, for tone and expression, he is as decidedly 
inferior to John Cramer, as he is superior to 
every other pianoforte-player. A charming 
recitative, quartet, and chorus, from Weber's 
‘ Euryanthe,’ was well given, and well received ; 
the principal singers being Miss inverarity and 
the three before named. Cherubini’s magnificent 
overture to ‘Anacreon’ closed the first act, 
This overture played by this band is what a 
Shakspeare tragedy would be, acted by all Kem- 
bles and Siddonses :—perfect as a composition, 
perfect in its execution, it offers every thing to 
be admired, and leaves nothing to be wished. It 
should frequently be repeated here, and never 
played anywhere else. 

Haydn’s Symphony, No. 5, opened the second 
act. It is delightful throughout; but the chief 
point of attraction was, perhaps, Lindley’s vio- 
loncello in the trio. Miss Inverarity acquitted 
herself with much credit in the recitative, ‘ Cru- 
dele! ah no!’ and air, ‘Non mi dir,’ from ‘Il 
Don Giovanni.’ Wehad next a Fantasia on the 
violin by Mr. Blagrove, lately, we believe, a 
pupil at the Royal Academy of Music. His 
tone, style, and execution, are all admirable. 
Mr. Mori is too fine a player to be in danger of 
being eclipsed by anybody; but we must recom- 
mend him to keep moving, for this young gen- 
tleman is close behind him. A quartet from 
‘Oberon,’ ‘Over the dark blue Waters,’ was 
afterwards so well sung by Miss Inverarity, Miss 
H. Cawse, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. E. ‘Taylor, 
as to excite an almost universal encore. We were 
sorry to observe that some few persons who did 
not wish the excore, had the bad taste to convert 
this Concert-Room into a bear-garden, by an 
obstinate, though fruitless, opposition. It is 
unmannerly, at the lowest place of public enter- 
tainment, for the few to set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the many; but here, in genteel society, 
and on classical ground, it is odious. We trust 
that those who were guilty of the rudeness, 
will either discontinue their vulgarity or their 
subscriptions. The Concert was concluded by 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Fidelio,’ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The pirate’s bride will Zara be. Written and 
composed by Mrs. William Marshall. Royal 
Harmonic Institution, Regent Street. 

Born the music and words of this song are more 

pleasing than original, and the fair authoress must 

take it as no bad compliment, if we say that we 
imagine her capable of better things. 


A Collection of Italian, French, and English Songs, 
with a progressive Accompaniment for the Spa- 
nish Guitar. No.3. By G. H. Derwort. Davis. 

A pretty little ballad (in c, 6-8 time,) ‘ A wand’ring 
Minstrel weary came,’ forms the contents of Der- 
wort’s third number, and an excellent variety of 
guitar accompaniments is added to it. The pas- 
sages are completely under the finger, and are well 
adapted for those who practise singing with the 
guitar. 

The favourite Overture to the Opera of Fra Dia- 
volo; composed by Auber; and arranged for the 
Pianoforte, with a Violin accompaniment, (ad 
lib.) Chappell. 

AN excellent specimen of Auber’s style, and of a 

dramatic overture; but we think it will be neces- 

sary for the musical public to hear it performed 
frequently in an orchestra, to give a sufficient zest 
to it, to make it a successful publication. 


Air Suisse, varié pour la Flite, avec Accompagne- 
ment pour le Piano, précédé d'une Introduction 
sur U' Air célébre Le Ranz de Vaches; par A. 
Farrenc. (Op. 18.) 

Five variations upon one of the most characteristic 
and pleasing Swiss airs, well adapted to exhibit a 
showy performer upon the flute ; but the variations 
rather too much resemble each other. Brilliancy 
seems to be the object aimed at principally, and it 
is successfully attained. ‘The piece may be per- 
formed as a solo, without the pianoforte accompa- 
niment. 


The Rose and the Thistle: a favourite Scotch 
Ballad, sung by Mr. Sinclair; the words written 
by Robert Nicol, Esq.; the music composed by 
O. H. Toulmin. George & Manby. 

Wirn Sinclair's singing, this ballad must have 
produced a very pleasing effect, for it is exactly in 
the style proper for him to exhibit. A flowing and 
interesting melody (quite in the Scotch character) 
is wedded to very pretty language ; and we have 
reason to hope Messrs. Nicol and Toulmin will 
again have opportunity of exhibiting their talents 
united. 


Greene’s Guitar Songs, Class c; the Accompani- 
ment to be considered as the Third Lesson for 
the Guitar, requiring three fingers of the left 
hand, but no change of position, No.1. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 

Tuis is, as the title sufficiently implies, a precep- 

tive work for the guitar, and is in continuation of 

those ingenious and useful pieces noticed in the 

Athenzum. This first number, class c, is formed 

of the favourite old ballad from The Mountaineers, 

‘Oh, happy tawny moor,’ and exhibits five dif- 

ferent species of guitar accompaniment, cleverly 

adapted for pupils. 








THEATRICALS 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

WE paid a visit to this house a few evenings 
since. The entertainments were, Scenes in the 
Circle with Mr. Ducrow’s tame horses—‘ Ma- 
zeppa, and his Wild Horse,’ and ‘ Bonaparte,’ 
and ‘is wild horse—ambition. We cannot 
compliment the managers quite so highly as 
they compliment themselves in the bills upon 
the first production. The principal objection 
is to the tameness of the wild horse. If we 
were disposed to be critical we could find more, 
but every body seemed to be pleased, and far 
be it from us to snarl them out of their good 
humour. The authors who write for this theatre 
will have their effects, and so that they get them, 
the liberty is not permitted us to sift or object 
to the means employed. We saw the Bonaparte 
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piece under circumstances of disadvantage, 
because we had the magnificent scenery and 
correct costumes of the Covent Garden version 
fresh in our recollection from the night before. 
It is, however, upon the whole well arranged, 
and presents suflicient amusement for children 
of the larger as well as lesser growth, to repay 
the exertion of at any rate one attendance. We 
must mention one objection to this also, though 
we do it more from principle than feeling. The 
character of Sir Hudson Lowe is introduced, in 
order that much coarse abuse may be heaped 
upon him by Bonaparte and his officers. Our 
own opinion of the manner in which that gentle- 
man carried his odious office into execution, is 
beside the question, though it may be that we 
do not approve of it any more than the trans- 
lator of this drama. Sir Hudson Lowe is still 
alive, and consequently his past public actions 
are not the unrestricted property of either the 
historian or the dramatist. Sir Hudson Lowe 
still bears his Majesty’s commission, and is still 
thought worthy of being kept in employment, 
and one so situated is not or ought not to be a 
subject for public insult upon the boards of a 
theatre. General allusions to persons in autho- 
rity would have answered all the purpose of 

ersonal allusions to the General. ‘The scenes 
in the circle were very clever, and the perform- 
ances en masse were received with full satisfac- 
tion by a full house. 





MISCELLANEA 





Mr. Valpy had the honour of presenting to 
His Majesty, at the levee on Wednesday last, 
the closing volume of his edition of the Delphin 
Classics. The first volume, we believe, was pre- 
sented by him to his late Majesty when Prince 
Regent, and the work was commenced under 
his auspices as the Regent’s Classics ; the print- 
ing of this work has consequently been going on 
during the reigns of three kings. 

Theatricals.—The partnership between Capt. 
Polhilland Mr. Alexander Lee, asjoint lessees of 
Drury Lane Theatre, has terminated. Mr. Lee 
retires, and Capt. Polhill remains. A failing sea- 
son has led to this dissolution ; and we have only 
to hope that the rocksand quicksands which have 
caused the present disaster may have sufficiently 
disclosed themselves to enable the new com- 
mander to navigate his vessel in more safety 
next season. No alteration is contemplated, as 
we are informed, during the short remainder of 
this. 

Thermometrical Navigation. — An extraordi- 
nary instance of the change of temperature in 
the water of the Gulf-stream occurred Jatcly to a 
vessel in the passage from Halifax to Bermuda, 
and on her return from Bermuda to Halifax was 
found to occur again in nearly the same place. 
In latitude, 39° N., and longitude 65° 30’ W., 
the temperature of the sea-water fell from 75° 
to 68° of Fahrenheit. Soundings were imme- 
diately tried for, but no bottom was found. On 
the passage from Bermuda to Halifax, when in 
the same latitude, and nearly the same longitude, 
the thermometer indicated a decrease from 75° to 
66°, and no bottom was found on trying for it 
with the lead. So sudden a change would ap- 
pear to indicate the presence of a rock, or ice. 

South America.—A slight brochure has been 
handed to us, printed at Buenos Ayres, entitled 
Ensayo Historico sobre la vida del Excellentissimo 
Don Juan Manuel de Rosas, Governor and Capt.- 
General of that province, in which the writer por- 
trays his Excellency (though in not very choice 
Spanish) as an accomplished Gaucho, every way 
entitled to rank as a Gentleman of the Pampas ; 
and who has attained his present elevation by 
his merits. We notice this little production 
thus, to show we are not inattentive to the 
slightest efforts of the press in the most distant 
regions. The press may now be considered a 





MEASURE OF INTELLIGENCE ; for in proportion 
as its productions carry on the face of them 
evidence of advancement in the art of printing, 
so may we judge of the “march of mind”; for 
the one is necessarily the result of the other. 
The Buenos-Ayrean press seems only to have 
made the first step; but, having cone so under 
the auspices of a liberal governor, we hope to 
see cre long something that may be deemed 
worthy ofa more lengthened notice.—We under- 
stand, General Miller is now engaged in re- 
tracing in South America the course he pursued 
in a warlike character, with far different views; 
and no doubt those provinces will be benefited 
by his services in peace, even more than when 
he was assisting them in establishing their 
political liberty. 

English National Schools.—It was stated at 
the general meeting, that, during the last 
year, 328 schools had been received into union 
with the National Society, making a present 
total of 2937 schools; and 6,643/. had been 
voted in aid of building school-rooms in 104 
places, the total expense of which is estimated 
at 20,0002. It is calculated that there cannot 
be less, in England and Wales, than 710,000 
children receiving instruction under the care 
of the clergy. 

Napoleon Series of Medals.—The lovers of this 
department of the fine arts will be glad to learn 
that they may now possess themselves of this 
beautiful series of medals, which comprises 165 
allegorical subjects, commemorative of the me- 
morable events of Napoleon’s reign. The French 
government has caused the whole to be struck 
at the mint (Rue Guénégaud), where they may 
now be had. 

Two new suspension bridges are forthwith to 
be constructed at Paris, one opposite the Louvre, 
near the Rue de St. Péres, the other near Bercy, 
without the city, both by public companies—the 
expense to be remunerated by tolls. 

It was announced last month at Paris, to the 





| horror of all the dillettanti, that ’ Ecole de Mu- 


sique classique, which has flourished for twelve 
years past under the management of its founder, 
M. Choron, was about to be suppressed by the 
government, for the sake of economy. We are 
glad to see, however, that this Goth-like scheme 
has been abandoned. 

The Statue of Napoleon.—Some curious par- 
ticulars of this celebrated statue have lately been 
published iu the French papers, which may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. It appears that 
when the Allies entered Paris in 1814, this ob- 
noxious statue being condemned to a descent 
from its proud elevation—thus completing the 
representation of the fortunes of “ the man,” it 
was found to be so firmly fixed on the column, 
that the combined strength of twenty-four horses 
and a number of men could not displace it: 
some smiths were then employed to saw it off 
at the ancles, but the legs being cast solid, this 
could not be accomplished ; it was then proposed 
to undermine the column, but a Russian Ge- 
neral is said to have prevented this barbarous 
attempt. At length M. Launay was directed, 
under pain of military execution, to depose the 
statue, which he did in three days without in- 
juring either that or the column, and took pos- 
session of it for adebt due from the government. 
At Napoleon’s return he was obliged to give it 
up, and it was kept for some years—till, on 
the Restoration of the Bourbons, an equestrian 
statue of Henri IV. was ordered to be erected 
on the Pont Neuf. It was then melted down, 
and the metal used for that work. M. Mesnel, 
the artist who constructed the latter, now 
declares, that he caused to be concealed in 
the right arm of Henri a little Napoleon, and 
in the head, a statement of this fact. The body 
of the horse also contains several boxes filled 
with various papers, such as songs, inscriptions, 
and verses, illustrative of the spirit of the times. 








He adds, that in half a day he could abstract all 
these matters without damage to the statue: this 
safety-valve is not the least curious part of the 
affair—he, no doubt, trusted to it for pardon if 
ever he were betrayed to a Gueanaiedl aameter 
ment. 
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sort ‘Tmom. ara " . . 
Woahton. | Max. hin: oo | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 19) 68 55 29.70 | E. | Shrs. p.m, 
Fr. 20/75 53 29.50 Var. Cloudy 
Sat. 21) 69 53 Stat. N. Ditto. 
Sun. 22) €7 53 29.72 N.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 23) 71 54 | 29.70 | N.W.. Ditto. 
Tues. 24| 73 55 29.65 | E. Showers. 
Wed. 25| 72 49 | Stat. N.E.toN.| Clear. 





Prevailing Clouds. — Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir- 
rostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 62°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Sun entered Gemini on Saturday. at 9h. 6m. p.m. 

An occultation of y Virginis on Saturday, at 9h. 22m, 
P.M. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 

Mars’s - — 31°41’in do. 

Sun’s 2° 28’in do. 

Length of dayon Wed. 15h. 58m.; increased, Sh. l4m, 
No night, the sun not descending below the horizon so 
far as to create darkness. 

Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 23”. 
distance .005751. 


10° 8’ in Gemini. 


Logarithmic number of 





Athenxum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Just subscribed.—Beale on Distortions of the Spine, 
8vo. 5s.—Ten Etchings Illustrative of the Devil’s 
Walk, by Landseer, imp. 4to. prints, 15s.; 4to. proofs, 
12. ls.—Bell’s Stream of ‘Time, 2. 2s. —Lectures on 
the Epistles to the Romans, by Ritchie, 8vo. 18s.~ 
Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, 2 vols. 8vo, 
12, 4s.—Introduction to the Laws of England, Part I. 
5s.—Pestalozzi and his Plan of Education, by Biber, Svo. 
14s.— Atherton, a Tale of the last Century, 1/. 8s. 6d. 
—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 67, 38. 6d.; fine 5s.— 
Rennie’s Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary, Svo. 
12. 1s.—Selections from Wordsworth, 12mo. 5s.—Rose’s 
Sermons, preached at Cambridge 1830-1, 8vo. 7s.—Dr. 
Lee’s Letters on Geology, 8vo. 12s.— Maitland on Ro- 
mans, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Roberts on Portraiture, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 6s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 18, 4s. 6d.— 
Hughes’s Divines, Vol. 13, Jeremy Taylor, Vol. 1,75. 6d. 
—Epitome of Literature, Vol. 3, Locke, 5s. 6d.—Sou- 
they’s British Poets, from Chaucer to Jonson, 8vo. 12.105. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We have received from the Public Press such gene- 
rous and liberal support, that it becomes us to be gentle 
under reproof. ‘HE ATLAS, in a very temperate article, 
objects to what it is pleased to call, our exclusive claim 
to independence. Our answer is, briefly—that, taking 
the spirit of what we have said, we have preferred no 
such claim, We were the first to set ourselves in direct 
opposition to trade criticism and paid criticism; and 
we did so at no small sacrifice. We could name pub- 
lishers who refused to sell the Atheneum ; many, whose 
publications chanced to fall under our early notice, who 
declared we never should receive another advertise- 
ment, and who withheld them until convinced by ex- 
perience that, right or wrong in our judgment, no per- 
sonal feeling in the slightest degree influenced us: this 
merit, be it much or little, we have claimed as ours 
exclusively. 

But, even when speaking of the dependence of other 
literary papers on book publishers, nothing ever said was 
meant, or was thought, to apply to the Atlas. Zhe 
Allas is a newspaper, and neither its character nor its 
success is dependent on its literary criticisms, which are 
abridged, or sacrificed altogether to more important inter- 
ests, as circumstances may require. Still, we regret that 
we have been misunderstood ; for we never had the least 
suspicion that the book-publishers exercised any undue 
influence over that paper, and it does not admit paid 
paragraphs. We hope this explanation will be satis- 
factory, and it was certainly due to the gentlemanly 
spirit in which the remonstrance was written.— We can- 
not occupy much space with these personal concerns, 
and must therefore defer to a future time our commen- 
tary on the “ skimble-skamble stuff” in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. When we read, some short time 
since, a flaming announcement of the New Monthly, 
under the present management, which we had pre- 
viously read, word for word, in a Dublin paper, and 
saw in both the Ldinburgh and Dublin the same adver- 
tisements from Burlington Street, it required no great 
philosophy “ to interpret between them and their love.” 


Mr. Taylor’s letter shall appear as soon as possible. 
A further notice of the Academy Exhibition next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


RY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JONES’S PROMETHEANS, for pro- 


e ducing instant Light without the aid of a Bottle, and war- 
ranted never to impair by keeping. This is the most simple and 
best mode of producing Light ever invented; for cigar-smokers 
they are unequalled; tor, whether on horse back, sea, or coach, 
in any current of air, they stillretain (heir fire, aud emit, on being 
burnt, a fragrant perfume, and are perfectly innocent. Frow Is. 
per Box. 

8. JONES’S weg tony OR CHLORATE 

MATC HES. 

This is a very simple cheap mode of procuring Light, by draw- 
ing the Mateh through Sand Paper, and warranted ~ ver toim- 
hale the gas 
i. Is. per 
May be had of all respectable Chemists, Tobacconi-ts, xc. 


S. JONES’S TURK, a: SELF-ACTING COFFEE- 
or 





, 
which boils the water, and converts, by its own action, into deli- 
cious Coilee as fine as wine. The advantages of this Pot are, it 
steams the Cotiee re immersion, and confines the aroma. 


S. JONES’S EINAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
iu nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, Bipsy ons water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cvok fro! to twenty dishes. 
Me a and Captains will tind it to thelr interest to Visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND. 












Fok the HEAD-ACHE; as prepared from 
the Original Recipe, in possession of the late Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The late Emperor of the French was, as we are told by all his 
biographers, subject frequently to intense head-ache, so acutely 
painful, as, at times, to paralyze his powers both as a statesanin 
and a soldier. The imperial physicians, enulous of fame, and 
pea of mitigating the wufle sof their generous master, 

yed respectively their utmost energies in the discovery of 
- > oe ient alleviator; the a and mineral worlds were 
with such view successivel ardnously explored, but forsome 
time unavailingly, till at last profound science, aided by unre- 
mitting perseverance, succeeded, happily, in eliciting the grand 
desideratum of unwearied research,—an infallible stantaneous, 
aud permanent reliever of the most inveterate vertigo, of which 
the Emperor availing himseit, he was thence enab' ed to subdue 
his most formidable enemy, and induced to maniticeutly reward 
rtunate exterminator malady which so long 
pine by appalling visitations ‘he secret, howev 
paring this invaiuavle remedy was reserved for the pre: imes 
to develope, throagh the mediam of Messrs. ROW LAND and 
SON, Hatton Garden, London, who have recently, after much 
solicitation, aud at a vast expense, purchased the recipe of the 
original discoverer, and are now sole proprietors aud preparers 
of this IMPERIAL SEDATIVE, ove of the most importaut, as 
being the most ameliorative and severally useful, emanations of 
science of ancient or modern tines. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s, 9d. each, duty included, by 
A. ROWLAND awp SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 


ISEASES of the SKIN speedily and effec- 
tually removed.—Mr. CULVERWEL L, Member of the 
ae College of Surgeons, begs the atiention of Lnvalid amet labour- 
py ba the several var — of the above troublesome disorders 
is SULPHUR, FUMIGATING, and HARROGAT E ‘BATHS? 
ee celebrity of which is being daily attested in the cure of in- 
bomerable cases which bad resisted “ ry other plan of treatment : 
also to his SHAMPOOING, MEDICATED VAPOUR, and WARM 
BATHS, of such powerful ettic acy ine one y, Rheumatic, and other 
chrou ad painful complaints.—Mr. atise on "Bathing i is 
pe e 3s. Gd., and may be ad at the Baths, where he 
daily | in attendance. 


Founper’s Court, Lorucury, back of the Bank. 




































OCKS.—Scientific Gentlemen, and others, 
4 are ep paem gh solicited to inspect the Machinery erected 
by 5. MORDAN aud C for the Manufacture of tie PATEN' 
ds. Such an inspection will at once 
explain the meaus by which this admirable aud most secure Lock 
has been reduced in price and improved in quality. It will also 
give confidence to the assertion that all the Keys made by S. M. 
and Co, will differ in pattern, and that duplicates will thus be 
Wholly avoided, and fraud and curiosity both prevented. 


ma A, Manafactory is at 22, Castle-street, Finsbury-square, 














To prevent imposition, the purchaser is directed to the stamp 
mark, bearing the signature 3. Mordan and Co. Makers, Loudon. 





Literature, fine 


COUNTESS GOWER. 
A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, for June, will 


be embellished with a PORTRAIT of the Right Hon, 
Countess GOWER, trom the celebrated Painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, splendidly engraved on steel by Dean; also a View of 
the Cemetery at Liverpool, showing Mr. Huskisson’s Grave, &c. 
and two Plates of Fashions, exhibiting the latest London and 
Parisian Costumes, coloured, and ac panied by appropriate 


‘On 
re oe the usual quantity of interesting Literature. 
rice dy. 





Arts, &e. 





Published i by: Ww HITTAKER and Co, Londen. 


OYAL LADY’S -MAGAZ INE—Portrait 
of Her ROYAL HIGHNESS the DUCHESS of KEN1T— 
Second Hlustration to BURNS—and Seven FASHIONABLE ENG- 
LISH DRESSES.—No. for JUNE, will coutain ten Articles 
from the ten most distinguished Writers of the day, including 
the Ettrick Shepherd and Miss Mitford. 
It is needless to say that this is the only Magazine for Females 
which a woman of ordinary capacity can read, without degrading 
or disgusting herself by the frivolity of what is provided. 


Published by W, SAMS, and SHERWOOD and Co.; and sold 
by all Booksellers. Price’2u. 8d, , 








HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. III., for JUNE, is embellished with an Engraving of 
a Roman Serenade, from Pineili. 
Conte nts : 





1, Extraordis 
t 


yc ee! the Royal Associates of the 
y of Litera 


The Stranger Maiden, from 
5 y ae My b 
Confessious of aT. ipplin 
Meetings—6, Awake! O Awake!—7, Th 3 
Northern Love—9, Journal of a South African E migrant, Ne, Hf, 
w thet he loves me—11, Machiutosh’s History’ of Eng- 
hit ious of Painting, brs ulpture, and Architecture — 
i—14, Recent Rambies in 
: ees of oe Quixote, No, 1 —1i5, Notes on Rome, Al- 
aud Tivoli—16, Poor Bobby: a Yara from the Mid-watch 
ie Miners of Bois-Monzil—18, Our Early Patriots—t!9, 
Musical Monkey—20, Life of Thomas Muir— 
w I spend my time in the 
24, Journal of Literature— 





the Author of 






















aires, &c. 


Pric 
HURST, CHANCE Oey St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


London: 





Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 18s. 


ECTURES Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Doe ge Part of the EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE 
to the ROMAN 
By DAVID RITCHIE, F.R.S.E., 
One of the Ministers of Sr po Remy = Chareh, —y ‘Professor of 
Logie in the U niversity of E linbury gh. 


Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh; and T. | 
Cc 


ADELL, Strand, London. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes 8vo., em oy ig a with 14 
ine Engravings, bound in cloth, price I. 16s 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 


OURNAL of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
Rev, Daniel Tyern ant George Bennet, Fsq., 
m the London Missir Society to visit their various 
Statious in the South Sea Istands, China, India, &c., between the 
Years 1821 and 1829, Compiled from Original Documents, 


Ry JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Author of * The World Before the Fiood,’ Xe. &e. 


“Of tins delightful work we can only give a note of warning. 
The materials are most interesting, and. Mr. Montgomery has 
made a use of them quite’ worthy of his high reputation, These 
volumes are sure of a great circulation.” —Literary Gazette, 

Lond FREDERICK WESTLEY and A. H. DAVIS, Sta- 
tioners’ | Hall- “court. 
























VALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS, 
Vol. XVIII, ist June, 4s. 6d., will complete 

ORACE, translated by FRANCIS; 
in which are introdaced Translations of diflerent parts of 
the author, by Dryden, Pope, Bentley, Swill, Porson, G. Wake- 
field, Prior, Miltou, Roscommon, Cowley, Byron, Chatterton, 

&ec., "and of some of the most eminent poets of the present day, 


Vol. XVI. contains Theophrastus; illustrated 
by Fifty +) are Portraits; with Hints on the Varieties 
of Hawan Natur 


Vol. XIX. ‘will commence Plutarch’s 
after which Juvenal, Thucydides, &c. 

The 15 first volumes of the series contain—Demosthenes, 
Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Tacitus. Any author may be had separately, 4s, Gd. per vol, 

** If you desire your son, thongh no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the besi translations 
of the best Classical Authors.”— Dr. Parr. 

Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red Lion-court; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





Lives; 





Ist June, 58. 6d. 


PITOME of ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

or, a Concentration of the Matter of STANDARD ENG- 

LisH AUTHORS, ona Pian entirely new ; with Portraits, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. 


Vol. III. containing Locke on the Human 
Understanding. 


Vol. IV. will commence Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion, to be condensed into about one-third, and form- 
ing three or four volumes, printed like Scott’s Nov els,’ with many 
Engravings. 

«* Sir only existing edition of Clarendon is in 8 vols. 8vo., 
oan 34.1 

The oe ct of this undertaking is to publish, in Monthly Vo- 
jumes, in a concentraied form, a Series of Standard English 
Authors. 

In history no facts, and in philosophy no reasoning, will be 
omitted or distorted, so as to render a reference to the original 
author requisite: and thus the youth especially of both sexes, 
may become pe rectly acquainted with authors repulsive from 
their bulk alone, at a comparatively litte cost of time as weil as 
price. 

“* Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a pamphlet; there would 
be scarce such a thing as a folio; and the works of au age would 
be contained on a few shelves.”—Addison, 

“ The praning hand of an editor is to go ov erthe histori 
philosophical volumes, and the rising generation are to bi 
the old lumbering quartes and octavos compressed into duode- 
cima, and to become masters of philosophy, with a comparatively 
tofling cost of time, labour, and tf ey. So beit! we only regret 
that we were born ° f ration too soon, The present specimen 
certainly speaks we the work; and, with its portrait 
very excellent Aan she rtch, will be welcone io many a 
Sechmen, either in or out of the Universities.”"—Athenaum, 
No, 186. 

The series will be confined to the popular productions of writers 

se, and the following wiil be the first selected :— 
Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Bacon, Addi- 
mith, Johuson, Milton, Swit t Ac. 
» first volumes contain Pale y’s Moral Philosophy, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and part of Locke, with @ portrait of each 
author, 

re rinted under the superintendence of A. J, VALPY, 
M.A,, Ri n-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers 
iu ey a Country, Of whom Prospectuses may be had, 




























ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 
This day is published, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY to the Time of SHAKSPRARE; with ANNALS 


ot the STAGE, and an Account of THEATRES to the RESTORA- 
TION, 


By JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





MISS S$ MITF ORI D's Ss “WORKS. 
A new edition, in 4 vols. post 8v0. 356. 6d. 
UR VILLAGE: COUNTRY STORIES; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, 
By Miss MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
By the same author, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes; Sonnets, and ether Poems, 
Also, in post @vo. 85. 
Foscari, and Julian. Tragedies. 


Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria- 
ane. 





Just published, in t2mo. the Sth edition, newly orcanged, aod 
much improved, with new set of Engravings, 6s. 


SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summar. 
iY Method of Teaching Children to Speil and Read with faci- 


lity and pleasure, 
By Mrs, WILLIAMS, 
“N.B. This edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour of 
the system, from some of the most respectable Professors of the 
English language, as well as from several parents, whose children 
(amused and interested by this novel mode of instrac tion) have 
learned, in the course of a very few months, to read correctly, 
and with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult words, 
The object of the useful little book before us, is to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to read, and the author sets about the task 
iu a way that entitles herto the thanks of all mankind. Her 
isa Primer ; but the child will want no other book—tor when 
this is properly thumbed, the pupil will be abie to read the En- 
cyclopiedia through aloud.” 0 
Boxes, with appropriate Counters, for the amusement of young 
beginners, may be had, if required, of the publishers, 
By the same Author, 


Conversations on English Grammar. Tenth 
Edition, 5s. 


, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria- 
ane. 











This day is published, iv 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 

N ODERN PRACTICAL COOKERY, 
PASTRY, CONFECTIONERY, PICKLING, and PRE- 

SERVING; with a great variety of usetul Receipts. 

By Mrs, NOURSE, 
Teacher of these Arts, Edinburgh. 

A new edition, corrected and improved. 

Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Edinbargh ; and T, 
ci ADELL, Strand, London, 


NEW FLUTE MUSIC BY BOENM, JUST "PUBLISHED. 
FANTASIA for the FLUTE, with Accom- 
paniment of Pianoforte on a Thema by Carrafa, 

Com I by THEOBALD BOEHM, 
Principal Fiute to his Majesty ihe King of Bavaria, as performed 

by him at the Choral Fund Concert, 

And, by the same Author, 
A Divertissement for Flute, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, as performed by him at Mr. Moscheles’ Concert. 
4:¢ Each successive variation in these elegant compositions, so 
pecoliarly suited to the propertics and capabilities of the instra- 
ment, were received by crowded and fashionable audiences with 
jucreasing demonstrations of distinguished applause. 
Also, 

A Polonaise, by Boehm; arranged for Flute 

and Pianoforte by J. B. Ruffini. 

C, GEROCK and Co. 79, Coruhill ; 

sellers. 









and to be had of all Music- 





PESTALOZZI'S PLAN OF EDUCATION, 
Just published, in 8vo, 14s. in cloth, 


HE LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 
PESTALOZZI, with copious Extracts from his Works, se- 
lected chiefly with a view to iilustrate the practical parts of his 
method of instruction, 
By E. BIBER, Ph, Dr. 

In the course of this work the experiments of Pestalozzi and 
his first disciples are detailed, and the method of teaching spelling, 
writing, the mother- tongue, ‘arithmetic, geometry, drawing, a 
geography, practically illustrated by various specimens of Pesta- 
lozziau lessons on those subjects; and the application of Pesta- 
lozzi’s principles to other branches of instruction. 

Printed for J. SOUTER, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
This day, elegantly printed, price ts. 
OOLOGY,—AmpuibiA, Fisnes, Xe. ; being 
i4 Parr VOI. of KNOWLEDGE (for the PEOPLE ; or, 
THE PLAIN WHY and BECAUSE. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of * Laconics,’ ‘ Arcana of Science,’ &e. 


Also, 
Part. 1 SCIE NC E. (Second Edition.) 
oO . 


UADRUPEDS. 
MEORIGINS nd ANTIQUITIES, 
1V.—ZOOLOGY : + RDS 
= [POPULAR CHEMISTRY. 
V1,—SPORTS and _PASTIMES. 
Vil. —MECI AANICS. 
Part IX. INSECTS, completing Zooiocy (July 1.) 
“We strougly recommend the Work to every parent, tutor, 
So —Edinburgh gpa er. 
rinted fr SAMPSON LOW, Lamb's Cngnany 
WORST er on and Co., St ’pau's Church-yard; and C, 
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OTICE. — The EXHIBITION of the 
poabbeemy | Sareea, § GALLERY ol 
1G Cross. Patron, the KING,—The FOURTH 
ANNOALE EXHIBITION of this Tastitution is NOW OPEN daily, 
Admittance, 1s. 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 


aE 5 Twomey. seventh ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS he Now OPEN at the Gallery, PALL MALL EAST, 
every day from Nine till Dusk. 


Admi 





1s.; 6d. 
me WILD, Secretary. 


~IR WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, 
and CORRESPONDENCE; with an Account of his Works. 
By WM. HAMPER, Esq. 
2 Portraits, 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s.; published at 2/. 2s. 


ARTS 108 and 109 of The MJRROR will 
be published on the 31st inst. 
143, Strand, 26th May, 1831. 














rice 10s. 6d. 
ng MOLIERE, o 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY. of FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


The fine paper is reprinting, and will be ready shortly. 
Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ, and Co. 30, Soho-square. 


This day are panel, Vole 5, 6, and 7, com- 
ple! 





FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XXII, 
This day is published, with numerous Plates, 5s. 


HE LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES. 
Just published, with Thirteen Engravings from the celebrated 
Designs of Fiaxman, 5s. 
Family Dramatists, No. 1V.; being Popular 
English Specimens of ASCHYLUs. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Beautifully printed and pen neatly bound, price 6s. 
number 


~ Sea DARD NOVELS.—No. IV. 


be published June 1, will contain the whole of Miss Janz 
Ph well-known Story of 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 

This romance has been, for years, a great favourite in Poland, 
and Ay acquired increased popularity there, ip consequence of 
+ a existing patriotic struggle maintained by tifa osm against 

Russian yoke. a” this edition Miss Porter hax rel several 
original jog anecdotes, connected with the romance, 
which will ewbaet it a singular attraction. 

No. 1. comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Cooper. 

No. If. contains Gopwin’s celebrated Story of CALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, complete. 

No. IL. contains the whole of the SPY, by CoopEr, corrected 

revised by the author, with a new {ntioduction and Notes 
written exp ly for this pub 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 
lington-street. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 8s. in boards, 


N OUTLINE of SEMATOLOGY ; or, 
pe aon establishing a New Theory of Grammar, 





New Bur- 





Logic, and 
#,* In this work ‘the author explains, for the first time, the 
nature ber relation which exists between thought and language, 
hich has been left ina ¥ gbaperiert state by Stewart, 
Tooke,and other writers on ysics and philology. He pro- 
Kicace explain the operations of the ming by Sematology, or the 
< Sizus, and thi thus ones the doctrine of Idealogy by 

By this theory also the e author detects the vicious peculi- 

arity up atten éalled A 
London : Printed for JOUN RICHARDSON, Royal Exchange; 
and sold by ali other Booksellers in ‘Town and Count try. 








THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 
Just published, in — oreot — pus Catton, with Additions, 


price 6s. 
HE RECTORY. of VALEH EAD. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 
“* The * of Valehead’ is a bewitiful model of domestic 
life in the Christi home of a weil-regs'ated family, and com- 
bines literary amusement with the most refined and intellectual 





Jeliehtful 





* Universally and cordially do we d this 

ume, with the genuine spirit of Chrttionhy—s 

sings, » and sorrows of a family, 

in Recent f or example. Itis a 

influencing to excel- 

in its sphere. We believe no person could read this 
the better for its and touching lessons. 

life, and eloquent with all 

asenes e have not, for 
8o deservedly praise, or so con- 

scientiously recommend.”’—. Genome” e 

“ This is an ent volume @ pure and eloquent 
tone of devotional feeling. ray works are FF ae impor- 
tance, and can never be tov strougly recommended.” — Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 

““We cannot take hones. of ‘_~ delightful voinme, without 
earnestly recommendi: zy 4- the attention of our readers, havin, ng 
rarely cen a work of the kind which deserves more unqualific 
commendation.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 





rusal of thie *Hectory’ of Val 
his devotion 


NS scarcely rise from a pe- 
heart 
Sanaa is 


see po jay Lt, 


Published by SMITH, ELDER and Co., Cornhill, 





On Tuesday next will be published, 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. 2, for JUNE; 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ ; 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 
CONTENTS. 


1 Lord Falkland’s Dream on the A taeel Anecdotes, 

Night before the Battle of|1 i= 2 Sesuieiy of Juries, 
Newberry; anew Poem. By it . nd there shall be no more 
Fer Montgomery, Esq. of ge 

12 Anecdotes of the late Mr. 

2 Meneles of the Macaw of a rnethy. 
Lady of anes. By Lady/13 Tes a cae Evenin 
Morgan. (Concluded. 14 — al Times — 
3 On the View from St. Leo- 
nard’s; a Poem, By Thos.| 15 ican from 


Sea. 
he Elec- 


Paris on the 
Cam i, . = a State of Affairs in 
4 Retrospect of Literature from 
the earliest Period to the) 16 Sotheby 's Homer, with a Spe- 


Twelfth Century. Agog cimen of his New Transia- 
Montgomery, No. I. tion of the Odyssey. (Un- 
5 The Troubles in Ireland, published.) 
6 The Life of a Sailor. No. II./17 Lite of Sir Thomas Law- 


7 Riches. rence, reviewed. 
8 A anal Carnival in/ts The Premier! ditto. 





With Orig Articles on the Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c. 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Information. 


neuen by pocmnaas and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. boards, 
THERTON; a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of ‘ Rank and Talent.’ 


“ Atherton is a tale of common life, and is certainly one of the 
best of its class.”,—Atheneum, May 21. 


“* These volumes will be perused with avidity.” —Atlas, May 22, 
“* These volumes evince considerable talent.”—Lit. Gazette, 


May 21. 
London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 


Stationers’-hall-court. 


On Tuesday next, 


RASER’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 
THE JUNE NUMBER CONTAINS: 


1 The Wandering Jew; a New 
Poem. By Percy Bysshe 


Sheliey. 

2 The New Parliament. 

3 National Song of Ireland. 

4 Literary Characters. By Pierce 
Pungent. No. Til. Mr. 
Wordswo 


rth. 1 
5 Draxreeables. By the Ettrick’ 


6 Godute’ "8 Thoughts on Man. 
7 The Ruined Lyre. 

8 Abstract of the Elections. 

9 On the —— Opera—Desde- 


10 Romantic Poetry of the Ita- 
lians. 


ee FRASER, —% Regent-street, 


IERSON, juu. Edinburgh; and 


11 Church Music. By Mrs, 
jemans. 
12 = Honourable House and 
Debate 
13 Gallery of Literary J 
ters, No. XII1.: Don 


TrUEBA, (Portrait.) 
= & Life of Count Campo- 


15 The Bi Black Rider. _ a Mo- 


16 Tue Co jonia! Crisis. 
17 In ‘ Reginam.’ 
is A_Paper on the present 
a By SirMorgan O’Do- 
rty 





London: JOHN AN- 
GRANT and 





This day, price 7s. 


N_ ESSAY, 

nexion between our Ni 

EVIL, and our Couceptions of 
Human Wills. 


showin 


the intimate Con- 
ons of MORAL GOOD and 
the Freedom of the Divine and 


By ROBERT BLAKEY. 


ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh ; 


and LONGMAN and Co. London. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
This day » gee. with a Plan, Engravings ou Steel, and 
ood-cuts, Part I. of the first Volume of 


ARIS, and its HISTORICAL SCENES. 


** The 
edific 





BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, 
Reduced to Half Price. 


RCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON ; accompanied 
by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. 

By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., and A, PUGIN, Architect. 

The work consists of ONE HUNDRED and FoRTY-FOUR EN- 
GRAVINGSin outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, T. Rofle, 
C. Gladwin, &c. from drawings and measurements by A. ‘agin, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent artists. The Historical and 

riptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c. and which embraces ample Mlustra- 
tions of the Churche of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Brdoe, St. Luke; Chelsea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone, the Temple, &c.; also copious Historica! and Descriptive 
Accounts aud mgrasings * all the London Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the N London, the Terraces in Regent’s 

‘ark, the Bank, Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
—e Carlton House, Somerset House, College of Physicians, 

and new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House ; also of 
fe Honess and Galleries of the Marquess of ye Thos. 

Hope, Esq. John Soane, Esq. John Nash, Esq. &c. & 

Zee vole demy Pg ny 12s. 6d. Published at 5l. 5s. 

‘wo vols. imperial 8vo. large 

Be ya 8°} 41. 4s. Od. Published at 81. 86, 
Two vols. 4to. Proofson India paper, (of which many few remain, ) 

cloth, 7/. 7s. Published at 141.1 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 


legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain, with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, Ninety-six PLates, at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices . 
2 vols. royal 6vs. in cloth, price 22. 10s.; published at 5/. 
2 vols. ‘re 4to. Proofson India paper, (arranging with aetiten? 's 
thedrals,) in cloth, price 5/.; publis! ed at 100. 


3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
a price 6f. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of = Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the A jiluvian 
World; g lly termed E Fossils. By James Par- 
kinson. 
Vol. IL. may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


4. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 
ten plates, price 12s. cloth, a new ition corrected by the Au- 
thor, An Iutroduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains, 
especially those found in the ae Strata; intended to aid the 
Studeut in his Inquiries the Nature of Fossils, and their 
Connexion with the Formation oft the Earth. By James Parkiuson, 


5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2/. ; published at 4. 

A practical Conchologist observes, ** that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shelisis not ouly interesting to the collector, but 
also particularly desirable, as it includes the shells that have been 
discovered siuce the publication of Montague. The author’s resi- 
deace being on that tof the coast where the greatest number 
of shells are found, he had the most favourable opportunities of 
investigating the subject, the objects of his study being continually 
before him.” 


6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 


lrg 61. 6s. ne ublished at 11/, tis. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 
a 

This Work i is of the highest utility. Vols. I. and If. contain a 
complete rey of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. I1f. and IV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 


7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 
1 large vol. 8vo. price 14s, boards ; ished at il. as. 


A Catalogue of Five Thousand Articles, gratis, 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
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bound in cloth, price 4s. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mali East. 





The FAMILY et ale A ATLAS of 100 Maps, ROMANTIC 


LIVES and Hi 


ORIES, and POPULAR NOVELS, Just pub- 


lished by EDWARD BULL, New Sea Setecry ubscription Li =. 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-squar P 
I. 
SECOND EDITION OF MR. POWER’S NEW WORK. 


HE KING’ 


S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ 3 vols. 


“ We hold ‘ The King’s Secret’ to be among the very best of 
our fictions.”—Literary Gazette. 


LIVES OF THE 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 


*“*A very acceptable present, 
European Y teratare.”~ Times, 


TALIAN POETS. 
M.A. 3 vols. with Portraits. 
not merely to English, but to 


THE FAMILY noe ATLAS 


of 100 Maps, &c., now complete, 


bound, 30s.; finely coloured, 42s, 


“‘This Atias far surpasses anything of the kind.””—Monthly 


view. 


Iv, 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
« These compositions teem with thought.”’—Morning Herald. 
“* This book must become a ee Times. 


ROMANCE of HISTORY.—PRANCE. 


From the 


me of 
By Leitch Ritchie. 


ud a fg - 


o Mr. Ritchie’s stories are the best we have met with.’’—Spec- 
tator. 


Vv 
THE LIFE OF 
By James Boaden, Esq. 


I. 
MRS. JORDAN. 
3d edition, with Portrait. 


“ Mrs. Jordan’s letiers carry the strongest claims to attention.” 


—Courier. 


THE WAY oF 


“THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c. 
“* We prefer this to the author’s former works." —~Lit. Gazelle. 
“ The author possesses profound powers of thought.””—Times. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM ane, 7, 


by J. LECTION; 


Exchange ; Ww. RicunonD, 116, 156, Jermyn 


wo end 





1; an 
Country. G.G. Buns, Noo jy ue Neuve St. A 


Mesers. Praarr and Barry, 
Hawberg; F. Fiaiscusr, Lei 
Afherica.—Price 8d. 


+ Paris; 
Le apy PextHes and Basser, 


pzig ; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 


unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or in Monthly 


Parts (in @ wrapper.) 


Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
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the Office as above. 
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